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CRAND MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


STEINWAY HALL. 


Mr. L. F. HARRISON begs to announce as an appropriate ter- 
mination of the Concert Season of 1866-7, one of the most brilliant 
and successful on record, a 


Crand Musical Festival, 
To continue one week, on the evening of the following dates: 


MONDAY, June 3, THURSDAY, June6, 
TUESDAY, June 4, FRIDAY, June 7%, 
WEDNESDAY, June5, SATURDAY, June 8. 
The celebrated Prima Donna, 
Mme. PAREPA-ROSA, 
and the following favorite resident artists have been engaged for 
the occasion : 
Y¥me. RAYMOND RITTER, — Miss CHARLOTTE V. HUTCH- 
es HARRISON SE-__ INGS, . 


N, Mrs. EMELINE REED, 
Miss HENRIETTA BEEBE, Miss ALICE HARRISON, 
Miss NETTIE STERLING, Mr. W. J. HILL, 
Mr. WM. CASTLE, Mr. 8. C. CAMPBELL, 
Mr. GEORGE SIMPSON, Mr. JULES LUMBARD, 
MR, J. R. THOMAS, 


IANISTS. 
Mr. A. H. PEASE, 
Mr. G. W. COLBY. 
SOLO VIOLINISTS. 

Mr. Wenzel Kopta, 
Soloharpist, . . 
Solo trombone, e 
Solo horn, P 


Miss MARIA GILBERT, 
Mr. J. N. PATTISON, 


Mr. Carl Rosa. 

Mr. F. Touimin. 
. Mr. F’, Letsch. 

. ° . Mr. H. Schmitz. 


Soloflute, . P . Mr. F. Eben, 

Solotrumpet, . ; e Mr. Deitz. 

Solovioloncello . e « Mr. F. Bergner. 
lo oboe, Mr. J. Ellers, 


ORGANISTS. 
Mr. G. W. Morgan, 
Accompanist, 


Mr. Car] Anschutz, 
Mr. Carl Bergmann, 
Mr. F. L. Ritter, Mr. G. Matzka, 

Mr. Carl Rosa, Mr. Max Maretzek. 


The New York Harmonic Society and grand chorus; full or- 
chestra of ninety performers; Grafulla’s Seventh Regiment Na- 
tional Guard Band, sixty-five performers, who will on this occa- 
tion perform on the celebrated Schreiber instruments; and Gra- 
ham’s full drum-corps. 

PROGRAMME. 


The order of performances for the week will be as follows : 
MONDAY, JuNE 3. 
Handel’s Oratorio of the Messiah. 


TUESDAY, June 4, 


Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise, 
AND 


A New Forty-sixth Psalm, 
written for the occasion by F. L. Ritter, 
WEDNESDAY, June 5, 
Haydn’s Grand Oratorio of the Creation. 


THURSDAY, June 6, 
Orchestral Concert. 
FRIDAY, June %, 

Mendelssohn’s Grand Oratorlo of Elijah. 

SATURDAY, Jung 8, 

Miscellaneous Concert. 
Fall orchestra, Grafulla’s Seventh Regiment National Guard 

Tickets, $1, Band and Drum Corps. 


Tickets for single 

performance, with reserved seats, $1 50. 
For sale at the foliowing laces: @. Schirmer’s, 701 Broadway ; 
Rullman’s ticket office, 112 Broadway ; and Steinway Hall. 


Mr. E. J. Connolly. 


: ‘ : Mr. G. W. Colby. 
CONDUCTORS. 
Mr. C. 8. Grafulla, 
Mr. G. W. Morgan, 


In addi SUNDAY EVENING, June 9. 
conclnded on or o_o go paaeate arran, pemate pase been 
: - Max Maretzek for the production of the gems 
of Rossini’s great sacred work, . 


THE STABAT MATER, 


With the following emin i 
ent artists: 
ime. Carmelina Poch, : A Prima Donna 
i atali Testa, x a 6 “ ° Contralto 
sient Baragli, ‘ P . 2 r . Tenor 
§ wa Bellini, , y : 3 “ Baritone 
rn Antonucci, . . ‘ . ° ° Basso 
80 for TWO GRAND MATINEES, 


5 WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, June 5 and 8. 
Nbscribers to 


THE GREAT RADICAL NEWSPAPER. 


FORNEY’S PRESS. 


NO COMPROMISE WITH TRAITORS! 


GET THE BEST AND CHEAPEST NEWSPAPER IN THE 
COUNTRY, 
THE PRESS, 
A first-class Double-sheet Eight-page paper, containing Forty- 


eight columns. 


Published every Morning, South-west corner of SEVENTH and 
CHESTNUT Streets, Philadelphia. 





TERMS: 
DAILY. PRESS. 
$8 PER ANNUM. 

$4 FOR SIX MONTHS. 

$2 FOR THREE MONTHS. 


TRI-WEEKLY 


$4 PER ANNUM. 
$2 FOR SIX MONTHS. 
$1 FOR THREE MONTHS, 


SUNDAY 


$2 PER ANNUM. 
$1 FOR SIX MONTHS. 


PRESS. 


THE PRESS. 


THE WEEKLY PRESS. 
THE MOST VALUABLE WEEKLY NEWSPAPER IN THE 
WORLD. 


It contains items of interest to every one. 
READ THE TERMS: 


OnE Cory, = A a oa $2 OO per annum. 


Five Copies, 900 * “ 
Ten CoPIEsS, . . . 1750 “ “ 
TWENTY CoPIEs, . . . 33 00 “ “ 


To the getter-up of a Club of TEN or more Copies an extra copy 
will be given. 


All orders should be addressed to 
JOHN W. FORNEY, 
Editor and Proprietor, 
South-west corner of SEVENTH and CHESTNUT Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





FLORENCE 


REVERSIBLE FEED LOCK -STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES. 


Best Family Machine in the World. 








NOW READY, GOULD’S GOOD ENGLISH. 


WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
17 MERCER STREET, NEW YORK. 


GOOD ENCLISH ; 
oR, 
POPULAR ERRORS IN LANGUAGE. 


By Epwanp S. Goutp, author of Abridgement of Alison’s Europe, 
etc. A handsome 12mo volume, price $1 50.¢ 


“ Mr. Gould has confined himself to the exposure and analysis of 
such errors as are familiar to and in common use by every one. The 
reader will be surprised to find how many have crept into the lan- 
guage and received the sanction of the usage of good writers ; and 
how incorrect are many words and expressions that everybody seems 
to suppose are unquestionably good English. Such a work is very 
much needed at the present time, and a careful study and following 
of its suggestions would lead to a general improvement in the style 
of all writers and speakers of the language.” 


LATE PUBLICATIONS: 
CONINGTON’S ANEID. 
THE ANEID OF VIRCIL. 


Translated into English verse (Scott’s Ballad Metre) by John 
Conington, M.A., Latin Professor in the University of Ox- 
ford. Large, clear type, handsomely printed on toned 
paper. 1vol. crown 8vo, bevelled boards, cloth, cut or un- 
cut edges, $2 50; half calf, $4. 


PHILIP THE SECOND OF SPAIN. 


By Charles Gayarré, author of The History of Louisiana. With 
an Introductory Letter by George Bancroft. An elegant 
octavo, price $3. 


EDCAR A. POE’S PROSE TALES. 


In two volumes, each volume being complete in itself,.and con- 
taining an entire Series of Tales. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 
$2 25 each. 


This collection of the Tales of Edgar A. Poe, detached from his 
other prose writings, is made by the publisher in compliance 
with an often-expressed desire of many persons who wish to 
possess these characteristic productions of his genius in a con- 
venient and cheap form. 


For sale at the principal bookstores, and mailed by publisher 
on receipt of price. 


MUSICAL BOXES, 


Playing from one to twenty-four tunes, costing from $3 50 to 





$2,250. Every variety of the newest accompaniments: Voix Ce- 
lestes (Celestial Voices), Organocleides, Mandolines, Expres- 
sives, Picolos, Bells, Drums, Castanets, etc.,etc. Musical-boxes 
are very durable. 

They are fine ornaments for the Parlor, as well as pleasant 
companions for the invalid. Having given our special attention 
to that trade for over fifteen years, we are able to supply every 


want quicker and better than in any house in this country. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CQ., 
IMPORTERS, 


(without rl y Band feativel —_ atte yr eenegom ticket at Maiden Lane (up-staize), New Zork. 
; € performance of the Stabat Mater and 

box omatinees 108 presenting their subscription tickets at the FLORENCE S. M. CO., Ss 

Positively no free list under any consideration. 505 Broadway, New York. MUSICAL BOXES REPAIRED. 

— 
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A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION 


or 


REIGN OF 


BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


THE LAW. 


Post 8vo, cloth, price $2 50. 
PUBLISHED BY 
MESSRS. ALEXANDER STRAHAN & CO., 
AND FOR SALE BY 
MESSRS. CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 


Who also keep on hand a full stock of the beautiful publications 
of Messrs. A. 8. & Co. 


From The London Times. 

** A very able book, well adapted to meet that spirit of enquiry 
which is abroad, and which the increase of our knowledge of 
natural things stimulates so remarkably. It opens up many new 
lines of thought, and expresses many deep and suggestive truths. 
It is very readable ; and there are few books in which a thought- 
ful reader will find more that he will desire to remember.” 


From The Saturday Review. 

“The question with which the Duke of Argyll deals is just the 
point which pious and practical minds find the most perplexing. 
Many persons will be glad to have the suggestions of a thought 
ful mind on such a practical point as, ¢. g., How is the unchange- 
ableness of natural law compatible with the religious belief that 
God hears and answers prayer? The Duke of Argyll takes up 
the mental position, which alone can promise usefulness in the 
treatment of such a question.” 


From The Pali Mali Gazette. 


“The aim of this book is lofty, and requires not only a thor 
ough familiarity with metaphysical and scientific subjects, but a 
breadth of thought, a freedom from prejudice, a general versatil- 
ity and sympathetic quality of mind, and a power of clear expo- 
sition rare in all ages and in all countries. We have no hesita- 
tion in expressing an opinion that all these qualifications are to 
be recognized in the Duke of Argyll, and that his book is as un- 
answerable ag it is attractive.” 


From The Contemporary Review. 
“There is a fascination about this book which makes it hard 
to lay it aside.”’ 


Lrom The Spectator. 

“Thie is a masterly book, It is the first from any Cabinet Min- 
ister of standing on the philosophy of science ; and it shows, we 
think, almost as large a power of thought and as strong a judge- 
ment within its sphere as any of Sir Cornewall Lewis's books, 
and more than many of Mr. Gladstone's. The last chapter 
of all is an exceedingly thoughtful and masterly essay on the ex- 
tent to which natural law should be accepted as the guiding rule 
of politics. But the book is strong, sound, mature, able thought 
from its first page to its last.” 


From The Examiner, 


‘A very remarkable volume, which must certainly have some 
good result in clearing the ground for the advance of truth.” 


From The Illustrated Times. 

‘“*We have experienced the greatest delight in reading The 
Reign of Law. That part of the work which relates to birds is as 
interesting as a fairy tale. The style of His Grace (to say nothing 
here of his thought, of which others have spoken words of ad- 
miration certainly not too strong) often runs into poetry; and it 
has everywhere that indescribable not-too-much-ness which is 
always the cachet of high-class work.” 


From The London Review. 


“From many scientific works nowadays we rise with some- 
thing of depression and bewilderment on our mind. The Duke 
of Argyll’s book leaves exactly a contrary impression.” 


From The Westminster Review. 


‘“*A really valuable contribution to science, and conciliatory 
in the best sense of the term.” 


ALSO, NOW READY, 


Part I. or A NEw Work ENTITLED THE 
NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN, 


OF ALL VARIETIES AND RACES. 
By the Rev. J. G. Wood; M.A., F.L.S., etc., etc. 


To be embellished with Designs illustrative of the Manners, Cus- 
toms, Religious Rites, Superstitions, Dress, Habitations, Wea- 
pons, Instruments, Utensils, etc., etc., in use among the inhabi- 
tants of every part of the globe, 


By WoLr, ZwWECKER, KEYL, HoveuTon, 
and other eminent artists, 
ENGRAVED BY THE BROTHERS DALZIEL. 


The Work will be handsomely printed in super-royal 8vo, on 
the best paper, and wiil be issued regularly in 832 Monthly Parts, 
containing 48 pages, with the average number of 30 Illustrations; 
and will form when complete two handsome volumes, compris_ 
ing more than 1,500 pages and about 800 valuable Wood Engray- 

ngs, executed by the most eminent Artists of the day. 





BIBLE TEACHINGS IN NATURE. 


D. APPLETON & COQO., 
443 anD 445 BROADWAY, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY: 


BIBLE TEACHINGS IN NATURE. 
By REV. HUGH MACMILLAN. 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $2. 

“In the following chapters I have endeavored to show that the 
teachings of nature and the teachings of the Bible contain the 
spiritual truths which are necessary to make us wise to salvation, 
and the objects and scenes of nature are the pictures by which 
these truths are illustrated. Ihave here only plucked a few stray 
ears from a rich and golden field of promise, brought back only a 
few clusters to show the abundance of the land. I present them 
in this form in the hope that others may be induced to study a 
department of knowledge which is calculated to yield much true 
enjoyment, to refine and purify the nature, and to exalt our con- 
ception of God as revealed both in his Word and his works.”— 
Extract from Preface. 

D. A. & Co. HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
The Management of Steel. By George Ede. 1 vol. 
12mo, $1 50. 

The Romance of the Age; ©8, Tue Discovery oF 
GoLp IN CaLirorniA. By Edward E. Dunbar. $1 25. 
Half-Tints : Table d’Hote and Drawing-room. 1 vol. 12mo, 

$1 2. 





The Tourist’s Map of Central Europe. Espe- 
cially designed for travellers by railway. Price $1. 
A Journey to Ashango-Land and Further 


Penetration into Equatorial Africa. By 
Paul B. Du Chaillu. 1 vol. Svo, $5. 





The American Navy—Our National Military 
System—The Iron-Clads, names, guns, men, pay, navy-yards, 
etc., compared with Foreign Iron-Clads now in service, in June 
No. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Interesting and instructive. 
20 cents. 





Just PUBLISHED. 


AMY DENBROOK: 
A LIFE DRAMA. 
By the author of Woman and Marriage, Smiles and Frowns, My 
Cogitations, etc. 
12mo0, cloth, 500 pages, price $1 75. 

If the concurrent testimony of our most impartial reviews be 

worth anything, then this book has rarely had a peer. 
JAMES O’KANE & CO., Publishers, 
484 Broadway, New York. 


Whom to Elect-Our Next President-What 
are you doing ¢-Legends of North America-—Pope’s Essay on 
Man--New Physlognomy—Uses of Phrenology-—To Correspor- 
dente, in June No, PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 20 cents, 
All newsmen should have it, Address 8, R. WELLS, New York, 


Just PUBLISHED. 
MRS. HILL’S 


NEW FAMILY COOK BOOK. 

A PRACTICAL SYSTEM for private families in town and 
country. By Mrs. A. P, Hill, of Georgia, 12mo, cloth, 427 pages, 
price $2. 

The book will meet the want of the times, and deserves a place 
in every household. 

JAMES O’KANE & CO., Publishers, 
484 Broadway, New York. 


What we Breatre—Carbonic Acid Cas in 
the House—Importance of Ventilation—Work and Waste—Util- 
ity of Wearing Beards—Man’s Organization, in June No, PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL. Newsmen have it. 20 cents. 








JOHN WILEY & SON, 
535 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND PUBLISHERS 
oF 
SCIENTIFIC AND MISCELLANEOUS POOKS. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN BOOKS AND PERIOD- 
ICALS IMPORTED TO ORDER. 
ORDERS FORWARDED WEEKLY BY STEAMERS. 

*,* Willis & Sotheran’s, Quaritch’s, and other catalogues and 

cheap lists supplied gratis. 
Murray’s Hand-books for Travellers, 
BLACK’S GUIDE-BOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS, 
At wholesale and retail by 
JOHN WILEY & SON, 535 Broadway. 


Miss Muhlbach, the Distinguished Author, 
and Mrs. C. B. Preirrer, author of Fanchon, the Cricket—Por- 
traits, Biographies, and Characters, in June No. PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL. 20 cents. 





Chemistry of a Kernel of Wheat and Bar- 
ley. The nutritious properties are combined in COMSTOCK’S 
RATIONAL FOOD (Liebig’s formula), and easily digested by the 
weakest stomach, restoring health and strength to invalids and 
dyspeptics, and being a perfect substitute for mothers’ milk for 
infants. No medicine is necessary where this food is used. 

G. W. COMSTOCK, 
57 Cortlandt Strect, N, Y. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 
OF 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT -& Co, 





The Invisibles: An Explanation of Phenomena commonly 
called Spiritual. 1 vol, 12mo, extra cloth, $1 %5. 


Elsie Magoon; or, The Old Still-Iouse. A temperance 
tale, Founded upon the actual experience of every-day life, 
By Mrs. Frances D. Gage. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


Peace, and other Poems. By John J. White 1 yo), 
12mo, extra cloth, $1 50. 


Plain Sermons on Personal Religion. By the 
Rev. G. W. Natt, late rector of St. Andrew's Church, West 
Philadelphia. 12mo, cloth, $2. 


Intestinal Obstruction. By William Brinton, Mp, 
F.R.S. Edited by Thomas Buzzard, M.D., Lond. Illustrated, 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth, price $1 50. 


Hymns of Praise. Compiled by Henry A. Boardman, 
D.D. Fourth edition. 16mo, roan, price $1 25. 


Last Days of a King. An historical romance. Trans. 
lated from the German of Moritz Hartmann by Mary E, Niles, 
12mo, cloth, price $1 50. 


- It treats of the closing scenes of the unfortunate Jog. 
chim Murat, King of Naples. The tale of his tragic death is too 
well known to our readers to need a reference to the novel for 
the details. But all the scenes are powerfully worked up. The 
deadly hate of the Corsicans, the power of the great Colonna 
family, the honhomme of the unfortunate Marehal of France, all 
combine to render the work attractive by the vivid portrayal 
they receive in its pages.—Philadelphia Evening Telegraph, 


Sorghum and its Products, An Account of Recent 
Investigations concerning the Value of Sorghum in Sugar 
Production, together with a Description of a New Method of 
Making Sugar and Refined Syrup from this plant, adapted to 
common use, By IF, L. Stewart. 1 vol. 12mo, neat cloth, 
price $1 50, 


History of the Knights Templar of tho State 
of Pen nsylvania, Prepared and arranged from Orig: 
inal Papers, together with the Constitution, Decisions, Reso 
lutions, and forms of the R. BE. Grand Commandery of Penn- 

By Alfred Creigh, LL.D., K. 'T. 33°, One vol, 12mo, 

extra cloth, price $2 50. 


#ylvania, 


» +» « This work is an invaluable one to the fraternity, giving 
a8 it docs a complete history of the Knights Templar from 11M 
to November, 1866,—Pittsburg Evening Chronicle. 


An Essay on the Steam Boiler, By Joseph Hart- 
son, Jr., M.E, Liberally Illustrated. To which is added the 
Report of the Committee on Science and the Arts, constl 
tuted by the Franklin Institute, on the Harrison Boiler, to 
gether with a complete list of all patents for improvements In 
Steam Boilers issued by the United States, England, and 
France, ectc,, etc. One vol. 16mo, extra cloth, $1 50. 


Bankruptcy and Insolvency. By Francis Hilliard. 
Second Edition. Embracing the Bankrupt Act of 1867. One 
volume 8vo, law sheep, price $5. 


With General Sheridan in Lee’s Last Cam- 
paign. Bya Staff Officer. Illustrated with a steel portrait 
of General Sheridan and a map of the campaign. 12mo, cloth, 
price $1 75. 


NEARLY READY: 


A new volume by the author of Strathmore, Idalia, etc., ete. 
Will be shortly issued, The Miscellaneous Tales and Contribu- 
tions of Ouma,” collected and revised by the author, and pub- 
lished by special arrangement from advance sheets. 12mo. 


Under Two Flags. By “ Ouida,” author of Idalia, Strath- 
more, Chandos, Granville de Vigne, etc. 12mo, cloth. 


The People the Sovereigns: Being a Comparison of 
the Government of the United States with those of the Repub- 
lics which have existed before, with the Causes of their De- 
cadence and Fall. By James Monroe, Ex-President of the 
United States. Edited by Samuel L. Gouverneur, his grand- 


s0n and administrator, 1 vol. 


Bulwer’s Novels. Globe edition. The Caxtons in May, 
Complete in 1 volume, 16mo, cloth. 





*,* These works are for sale by booksellers generally, oF sent 
by mail on receipt of price. 


—_—— 


LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. B. 
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The Editors are happy to receive and to consider articles from any 
quarter y but they cannot in any case return MSS. which are 
not accepted, nor will they hold interviews or correspondence 
vespecting them. 
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THE ROUND TABLE. 
—_—= York, Sarurpay, lons-%, 16 
THE NEW STATE SENATE. 


UBLIC opinion drifts decidedly towards an in- 
crease of numbers in the lower house of the 
Legislature. We sliall not be surprised if the Con- 
stitutional Convention propose an Assembly of five 
hundred. It is well established as a principle among 
us that the law-making body should consist of two 
houses, in order to ensure longer deliberation over 
proposed laws and. more careful examination. If 
these two houses are to act as checks the one upon 
the other, it is plain that they ought not to be like 
each other, butunlike. They should have antagonistic 
qualities. Hot impulse needs to come in collision 
with cold caution; the rashness of early life with the 
deliberate thoughtfulness of age; the boldness of the 
enthusiastic reformer, however well meant, will be 
more useful and more likely to do good if tempered 
by contact with the timidity and dislike of change 
which grows upon us with our years, ‘ Make haste 
slowly” is an all-important maxim in legislation. 
History proves that all human progress, to be of per- 
manent good, must be slow. This is a law imposed 
by higher authority than that of legislatures and par- 
liaments, and a law against which men, under rash 
leaders, have fought time and again in vain, The 
English people have gained the freedom they now 
enjoy by the hard, slow, gradual work of eight hun- 
dred years, We took, by the easy process of inheri- 
tance, what they had earned. We are now in danger 
of losing our liberties, while the English are in no such 
danger. 

The‘numbers in the lower house should be as great 
ag are compatible with the discharge of its duties of 
originating and discussing changes in the law; for 
the larger its number, the more thoroughly will the 
community be represented in it, the more surely will 
all classes of thought among the people be heard 
there; as they should be, The Senate should con- 
sist of as few members as will be equal to its proper 
duty, that of revising the work of the lower house, 
Ina representative body of great number, measures 
will be carried by the eloquence of leaders and by that 
sympathetic force which is evolved in all crowds ; as 
acheck upon this we need the discussion peculiar to 
asmall council, where every member can, without 
wasting the time of his fellows, give .his views, and 
where, for want of their proper atmosphere, ad cap- 
tandum appeals will fall dead. The lower house 
should consist of as many as will not by their num- 
bers hinder business ; the Senate should be as few as 
can do the work. 

We trust the convention will not forget that senate 
Means an assemblage of old men, and that they wil 
make the attainment of the age of forty years a quali- 
fication for membership of that body. The example 
of Henry Clay, who went into the Senate of the 
United States at a very early age, will be cited against 
us, But Mr. Clay was a rare and exceptional instance 
among men. Nevertheless we doubt not he was 
Wiser after forty than he was before. Mr. Clay’s po- 
litical career was not entirely successful for himself 
hor for his party. Many who warmly admire him 
think he made mistakes at an early period in his pub- 
lic life which hindered him throughout his career. 
It may be that, if his highest prominence had been 
delayed a little, these mistakes would have been 
avoided, to his own advantage and that of the coun- 
try. It is not only age that we need in senators, but 
experience. A greater age is required in them not 
because age always gives wisdom, but because it is 
one of the elements which make wisdom probable, 
The object is to secure men of experience in law-mak- 
ing and the science of government. Young men may 
be thoroughly well read in the convictions of 
other men, but that docs not impart the faith 
mand devotion to correct principles which comes 
after personal observation of the evil results 
from unwise legislation, Young men are apt to be 


impatient of immediate evils; old men have learned 
to bear inconveniences if necessary to avoid future 
permanent evil. The worst errors in our legislation 
may be traced to this spirit of impatience with present 
inconveniences. The legal-tender act was passed to 
get rid of a temporary hardship, while the warnings 
of experience that so gross a lie would lead, as it 
always had led, to greater suffering were loud but 
unheeded. The imposition of an irresponsible police 
upon this city was the consequence of an early error 
by which, to get rid of some slight evils of executive 
patronage, we had deprived the chief magistrate of 
the State of control over the peace of every part of the 
state, through deputies appointed by himself in the 
persons of the sheriffs, Our tendency is to hasty and 
impatient legislation. Unless the Senate can be made 
an efficient check upon this tendency, a senate is of 
no use. 

In order to secure men of wisdom, character, and 
experience in the Senate, we must act on the principle 





that public servants, like private servants, require 
pay. We must offer attractive rewards for public 
service. The present low average of our public men 
is not due simply to the unwillingness of the people 
to choose good men, but. also to the unwillingness of 
the proper men to enter into public life. The present 
promise of reward is insufficient. This reward can 
take but two shapes: pecuniary compensation and 
the honor of the station. We offer neither. The 
present pay of a state senator is less than that of a 
journeyman carpenter. In other words, no journey- 
man carpenter can afford to give up his business to 
go to the Senate. Nor is the distinction attached to 
the oflice of state senator equal to that of a bank 
president or railroad superintendent. We would not 
rely entirely on pecuniary compensation; but we 
would make this, if any is given, approach the com- 
pensation in private pursuits for equal labor, The 
fewer the senators are, the more we can afford to pay 
to cach one, The services of a senator are worth 
more than those of a judge of the Court of Appeals. 
An important duty of the Court of Appeals is to 
prevent individuals being injured by legislation 
which is contrary to the great law of the Constitu- 
tion, The Senate should prevent such legislation 
and thereby save the whole people from its evils. 
The prevention is the cheaper as well as the more ef- 
fectual process. 

A place in the Senate of this state may be made as 
attractive in profit and dignity as a seat in the Senate 
of the United States, If this can be done we shall 
soon have at least as able a body of men in our own 
Senate as they have at Washington, Make the place 
attractive to them and able men will compete for it, 
and whenever abler men are willing to compete for it 
the less worthy will disappear. If we would have a 
greater number of the able men among us doing ser- 
vice to the public we must make places in public life 
for them. The places which would satisfy the ambi- 
tion of men of the highest qualities are not sufficient 
in number to attract from private pursuits so many 
of them as, among four millions of people, we need. 
The rare prize of the Presidency, a United States sen- 
atorship, and the governorship of the state are the 
only great prizes to be won in a political career. 
Make the great prizes more numerous and we shall 
have a more numerous body of competitors of the 
quality that is necessary for good and wise govern- 
ment. The Senate of this state should be a body into 
which a United States senator or a governor of the 
state might step, after the expiration of their terms 
of office, without a loss of dignity. 

To the end of securing such men, we should make 
the pay liberal and the term of office long. In our 
judgement, it should be six years. The people of 
this state are more numerous than the people of the 
United States were when the Union was formed. If 
six years was not too long then for a United States 
senator, it is none too long now for a state senator. 
The term of six years has worked well in the general 
government, At the time when it was most loudly 
complained of, during General Jackson’s Presidency, 
it was working great good. The long term secured 
a majority in that body against General Jackson dur- 
ing a great portion of his administration. This ma- 
jority obstructed the measures upon which the Presi- 








dent and the lower ILouse were agreed, but, notwith- 
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standing the impatient complaints of Mr. Benton and 
others at the time, the obstruction was doing great 
good, By means of the long obstruction the people 
were educated upon the principles which lay at the 
bottom of the controversy. To the fierce debates of 
that day we still resort for the best instruction on all 
great questions of public interest, on finance, the tariff, 
the powers of the state and general governments, 
and the powers of the several departments of the 
government. We have passed through a much 
fiercer contest lately, but the public debates of the 
period teach us nothing, for there were no debates 
worthy of the name. President, Senate, and the low- 
er House were, throughout the whole period, all of 
one hue and the minority were silenced. The long 
term of a senator is an effectual mode of securing to 
minorities the privilege of being heard, and some 
control over public affairs. 

Another means of securing the class of men we de- 
sire in the Senate is to'give them large constituencies. 
Political parties are forced to put forward men of 
higher quality when canvassing for the votes of the 
whole people than when secking a majority in an 
assembly district. Let the state be divided into only 
four senatorial districts and every senator would have 
a constituency of a million, which is as large as the 
constituency of a governor was a few years back. 
This city, with one or two near counties, would form 
one; Long Island and the river counties up to the 
Lakes another; the middle counties from the Penn- 
sylvania line to the Lakes another; and the western 
end of the state the fourth. Each district would be, 
in a measure, peculiar and homogeneous in its origin, 
habits, pursuits, opinions. One senator elected in 
each district every year for a term of six years would 
give a senate of twenty-four, quite large enough it 
the originating of all bills be given to the lower 
House and the Senate be, as itshould be, a council ot 
revision, If this number be thought too small, elect 
two senators in cach large district every year for a 
six-year term, and we have forty-eight. 

The limitation of the session of the Legislature to 


one hundred days has proved to be an evil. It was 
intended to prevent too much legislation, It has 


operated to make legislation hurried and careless and 
has given us many more laws at every session than 
before, If we should pay the senators by the year 
and the members of Assembly by the day the inter- 
ests of the two Houses in respect of long or short ses- 
sions would be opposed and we might thus secure a 
good mean, 

It seems to us evident that, with a state senate such 
as we have proposed in existence heretofore, we should 
have secured the services of many men in it who, by 
the revolution of parties or changes in their. own 
party, were forced into temporary or permanent 
retirement. Mr, Marcy, Mr, Dickinson, Governor 
Hunt, General Dix, Hamilton Fish, Governor King, 
Senator Harris, Governor Seymour, perhaps even ex- 
President Fillmore; none of this class of men would 
disdain going into a state senate so constituted after 
they had been released from other offices of high dig- 
nity, to say nothing of the many valuable men in pri- 
vate life whose ambition would be stirred by the 
prospect of a seat in such a senate. If we would 
have a valuable senate, we must make the Senate a 
place worthy of valuable men. 








POLITICAL OFFENCES. 

N the late release of Mr. Davis the essence of the 
distinction between political and other offences 
called criminal is involved, and it is remarkable if 
not surprising that so many political journals which 
have opposed the measure should so persistently ig- 
nore this fact. The fate of Mr. Davis as an individ- 
ual is, in the existing condition of affairs, compara- 
tively unimportant. It is his inseparable relation to 
the southern people which should chiefly be consid- 
ered, and which practically has been so considered in 
the recent policy which has been adopted. The Her- 
ald’s fantastical suggestion that because the ex-Pres- 
ident of the Confederacy has been enlarged on bail 
we should, therefore, repudiate the national debt, is 
characteristic, but no more reasonable than it would 
be for Mr. Bennett to go into a decline because Mr. 








Greeley’s name and not his own is on the famous bail- 
bond, The debt is assuredly more likely to be sate 
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with a united than with a divided country, and it is 
already evident that the release of Mr. Davis, with its 
attendant circumstances, is having an effect upon the 
feelings of the South unparalleled by any other inci- 
dent since the surrender of Lee. We all know that 
there are many people in this community who would 
be intensely gratified if Mr. Davis were put to the 
rack or broken on the wheel, but the course of a great 
nation in a matter of supreme political consequence 
should not be deflected by the bitterness of individ- 
uals, but be shaped by that sober wisdom which looks 
to the future and measures effects which will operate 
when that bitterness is forgotten. There is nothing 
at this time of such signal moment to the entire 
country as the real, and not simulated, reconciliation 
of its lately contending sections. It was possible by 
the treatment of Mr. Davis materially to affect this 
desirable object. All must acknowledge how much 
his protracted imprisonment has done to induce dis- 
trust and keep alive resentment. The effect of his 
release will be—is showing itself to be—a commen- 
surate one in the opposite direction. If Mr. Davis 
were ten times worse than his worst foes paint him it 
might still be better to deal leniently with his case 
notwithstanding. The great mass of the North 
think him wrong, no doubt—criminal even, in a very 
high degree; but there are seven or eight millions of 
their fellow-countrymen who think exactly other- 
wise, and who would cherish with implacable hatred 
the memory of any severe treatment of their late 
leader, It is far more important to the country to be 
reconciled than it is to have Jefferson Davis's blood. 
The idea that another insurrection may be encouraged 
by mistaken lenity is plausible nonsense. 








No such 
thing can occur; or if it could, would bea much more 
probable consequence of severity than of lenity. The 
length and desperation of southern resistance to the 
federal power supply the strongest arguments against 
harsh measures on the part of the victors; since they 
imply a profundity and unanimity of conviction which 





regulating inter-state commerce. The expediency of 

its doing so becomes, we think, equally plain in view 

of the notorious disregard shown by corporations for 

the rights of the public, and of the practical impossi- 

bility to individuals of procuring redress against a 

wealthy corporation that has systematized these mat- 

ters, and whose salaried counsel is prepared to carry 

the case from court to court until the victim shall be 

glad to abandon litigation as a worse evil than the 

original injury. 

The cause of the five or six thousand deaths each 

year by the rail is, broadly speaking, an engrossing 

regard to dividends on the part of directors and 

stockholders to the exclusion of provisions for such 

safe and faithful service as the travelling community 

has a right to demand. Occasionally, when some 
frightful accident has drawn attention to the subject, 
it is demonstrated that rolling stock is used as long 
as it will hold together, rails, wheels, and axles until 
they snap, locomotives until their boilers burst, 
bridges until they fall; that switch-tenders, on whose 
vigilance thousands of lives depend, are appointed to 
half-a-dozen duties at widely-separated points, that 
flagmen are posted at dangerous crossings only when 
the companies are forced to employ them, that, to 
save expense, the most obvious precautions are neg- 
lected, the most necessary servants dispensed with, 
and inefficient but cheap ones put in positions where 
incompetence is crime—in fine, that the policy pur- 
sued by directors is to prefer the possible expenses of 
collisions, wrecks, and damages to the certain cost of 
maintaining the thorough good order and efficiency 
of their roads, 

The practice of any one of a large majority of our 
railroads might be instanced as illustrative of the 
prevalent criminal recklessness, We shall content 
ourselves with Citing the case of the Morris and Essex 
Railroad—a company, we should premise, that diflers 
from most of its fellows in New Jersey and a large 
number elsewhere in being managed with an evident 





preclude the assumption of wilful wrong-doing or con- 
sequent moral liability to punishment. The South 
may have been mistaken—in one respect, at least, she 
was grievously so—byt no man Capable of reasoning 
ean pronounce her criminal, But we do not inflict cap 
ital punishment for mistakes, and Mr, Davis was solely 
and emphatically the instrument and representative 
of the Southern people, It is impossible, we repeat, 
to treat political offeices like social efimes, Th may 
have lesen necessary in the past to fortify dynasties 
by stringent laws against treason, and if republicans 
now think: it prudent to follow the example, they haye 
the power to do so, Hut the technical indefiniteness 
which admitted of two plausible constructions in our 
mighty quarrel perplexes the judgement respecting 
the moral responsibility of the disputants, It seems 
clear iow in the retrospect that, destiny haying willed 
the country to remain one, it was needful that the 
stronger side should prevail to that end; but we 
must remember that mere success does not make 
a cause absolutely right any more than failure makes 
a cause absolutely wrong. When people stand shoul- 
der to shoulder by millions professing a common faith 
and sealing that profession with their blood, we may 
be sure that they will not be written down as crim- 
inals by the recording angel, however they may be 
estimated by their fellow-men. We may pronounce 
them misguided, foolish, wrong-headed, perhaps; we 
cannot, without injustice to ourselves as well as to 
them, declare them malefactors; and if we cannot so 
declare them in their aggregate, we have no right 
either in act or deed to imply as much by our treat- 
ment of their leader, Even among the absolute sys- 
tems of Europe political offences are no longer expi- 
ated by extreme penalties ; it were strange indeed if, 
with our claims to superior freedom and enlarged in- 
telligence, we of the republic were toreturn to usages 
which have grown obsolete in monarchies, 





PROTECTION FOR TRAVELLERS. 

+ apc print some figures showing such 

frequency of deaths from railway disasters as to 
justify the conclusion that Congress must soon inter- 
vene for the protection of travellers by rail, as it for- 
merly did in behalf of passengers on Mississippi 
steamboats, Its right to adjust these matters comes 
clearly enough under its Constitutional powers for 


disposition to treat its passengers well, to give them 
enough trains, cars which by comparison are commo 
diots and comfortable, and conductors who are effi 
cient and civil, The troubles of this road are attrib 
itable to the want of a competent head, During 
several months of the winter, we are informed, not a 
train reached New York on tiie, the delays being 
sometines of mititites, often of hotirs, In the spring 
locomotives bifning bitiiminosts Goal were intPoduced 
which, Hot being provided with the means for arrest 
ing sparks, spread conflagrations on every side; aiid 
although trees, Wer 
burned by this lawless negligence, producing com 


fences, houses, and stores 
plaints and remonstrances coupled, it is said, with 
threats to tear up the track, it was not until an in 
junetion was sought, several suits commenced, and 
five indictments found in one of the counties tray- 
ersed by the road, that any amendment was made, 
But the constant sense of insecurity is the chief com- 
plaint of the passengers, For months there has 
been a daily average of certainly one, we think we 
might safely say of two accidents more or less serious 
on the road, <A recent one, which narrowly escaped 
terrific results but, escaping, failed to appear in the 
newspapers, is illustrative. A long passenger train 
came rushing at full speed around one of the curves 
with which the road abounds, when the engineer 
found that a switch had been left open and that not 
three hundred feet were between himself and a coal 
train on the switch. With admirable dexterity and 
courage the man gave the alarm, reversed his engine, 
and so far reduced the speed that when the collision 
came its force was greatly abated—one coal-car being 
utterly demolished, the front of the locomotive 
crushed, the first passenger car badly, the second 
slightly, broken. Nevertheless, the wreck might have 
been cleared and the locomotive, still able to run, 
could have proceeded with the uninjured cars with- 
out more than ten minutes’ delay. But the super- 
intendent of the road, who was on the colliding 
train, was helpless and passive, walking up and down 
like a man dazed and bewildered, and the passen- 
gers waited until the next train came by to carry 
them, after an hour’s delay, on their way to the city. 
The indignation was extreme from the fact that pre- 
cisely the same accident had occurred to a freight 




















train on the same switch about a fortnight before, 


the wreck, Enquiry elicited the information that the 
only person in any way responsible for the condition 
of the switch was employed at the station, some dis. 
tance off, and that the persons who last chanced to 
pass over it—in this case, said the employees, some 
untraceable men with a hand-car—were the ones 
looked to to have it suitably placed. The opinion 
of the passengers was apparently unanimous that the 
superintendent guilty of such dangerously vague ar. 
rangements and of the chronic disorder of the road 
was the person who should be dismissed ; but the gy. 
perintendent thought otherwise, and made a Scape- 
goat of the engineer to whose cool intrepidity the ep. 
tire train felt that they owed their lives. Yet, further, 
on the next morning the same train encountered 
another switch but a few miles distant left in the 
same condition, though, fortunately, at a spot where 
the speed was slight enough to prevent injury. Not 
to dwell upon other instances in which great and im. 
minent dangers, originating in gross neglect, haye 
been averted by prompt presence of mind in em. 
ployees, we may say briefly that such stolidity char. 
acterizes the management of the road as to have im. 
pelled its passengers in self-defence to raise funds and 
assume the duties of prosecuting the delinquents and 
rewarding meritorious subordinates, 

The extreme disorder characteristic of this road 
may fairly be taken as a type, possibly an exagger. 
ated one, of a class of evils to which congressional 
action alone seems likely to put an end, But there 
are other outrages than those of exposure to death that 
are totally inexcusable, yet against which there seems 
to be no provision so long as companies shall be per. 
mitted to conduct their roads with sole reference to 
economy, Delays have become so much a matter of 
course that, on many lines, it is unusual to find trains 
running on the time by which it is contracted that 
passengers shall be conveyed, During the heavy 
storms last winter every road in New Jersey was, for 
i time, disabled on account of the absence of snow 
ploughs fromtheir equipment; and although the agents 
were perfectly aware that trains did not run and 
would not run for days, passengers by the monopoly 
routes from the South and West were sold tickets 
without warning, and poured for three days into the 
wretched little town of New Wertitiswick to endiite 
starvation and extortion, atid, at last, to be foreed to 
procife private conyeyanée to New York at a eos 
which should have sufficed to carry them to St, Paul 
ov New Orleans, Yet, indignant as the siilferers were 
and unpardonable as was the treatment to whieh they 
were exposed, so futile are such attempts known to 
be that nobody essayed to eall the companies to ae: 
count, Tt is, however, entirely unnecessary to seek 
extraordinary instances or go beyond the every-day 
conduct of the roads, Eyery purchaser of a ticket 
buys a right to a prompt passage in a comfortable 
vehicle, wherein he shall be provided with a seatand 
protected against all annoyances which are not in- 
separable from travel, It is seldom that he gets most 
of these things, and miraculous if he is enabled to 
enjoy them all. In the first place, there are not, we 
believe, more than two roads in the country on which 
are used cars such as every well-ordered passenget 
willing to pay for them has a right to demand. The 
cars in yogue are generally such as it is impossible to 
heat or ventilate, invariably such as render it impos 
sible to secure immunity from the contact with ut 
pleasant people of every degree. One man may, and 
often does, annoy a carful by the window he persists 
in keeping open, A howling, drunken ruffian may 
insult with impunity a hundred outraged people, and 
the conductor, who would stop a train to eject a man 
that did not pay his fare, makes no effort to restrain of 
remove him. Extortions of all kinds are practised by 
all grades of the railroad officials, from the president 
who prints on the tickets illegal limitations of the 
contract and exceeds the proper rate of fare, to the 
baggage-master and porter who hold themselves 
ready to vent upon your trunk their indignation for 
their failure to receive an unmerited fee. Exposure 
discomfort, outrage, and insult are the almost ahs? 
able accompaniments of a railroad journey ; loss 0 
time and money and mortifying defeat are the conse 
quences of any effort at redress, On the much agi 
tated questions of freight we have not space to entel. 
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As examples of the ordinary state of the matter, we 
may mention that recently the Morris and Essex Rail- 
road Company consumed one month in transporting 
five hundred tons of railroad iron from New York to 
Harrisburg, and that a manufacturer at Trenton in- 
forms us that it costs him less to get his freight from 
Liverpool to New York than, by the Camden and 
Amboy road, from New York to Trenton, a distance 
of sixty miles. 

There are, of course, minor dctails of which Con- 

ess could not take cognizance. There are others 
which the commercial interests of the country can no 
Jonger afford to have it neglect, since they are alike 
mattainable through the courts or the legislatures, 
It should enact a general railroad law that shall in- 
clude, among others, the following provisions: That 
no transportation monopolies shall exist either under 
state laws or from the difliculty of procuring special 
charters; that all roads, under suitably heavy penal- 
ties, shall be kept in safe repair, adequately manned 
and equipped, and protected, so far as human fore- 
sight can protect them, from “ accidents ;” that roads 
over which a stated number of trains pass shall make 
no dividends until a double track be built; that pas- 
sengers be entitled to damages for detentions from 
whatever cause or for any material departure from 
the advertised time-tables; that heavy penalties shall 
follow every excess of fare demanded over the legal- 
ized tariff! of the road in question, or any exaction of 
fare from passengers who are not furnished with the 
accommodations and services included in the con- 
tract; that on every train shall be enforced such po- 
lice regulations as are necessary for the protection of 
the passengers; that on all main lines of travel the 
first-class cars shall satisfy a definite standard of ex 
cellence, and that arrangements shall be made 
Whereby on adequate payment travellers shall be en- 
titled to such privacy and space as they require, 


MINANCIAL MATTERS, 

| ULNESS, gloom, and despondency prevail this 

year in business cireles where last year were 
bustle, cheerftilness, and hope, Tt is a reaction whieh 
is fattital and inay be tiade productive of good in 
steal of evil. The enorinots iinports of last year, 
yielding to the governinent a revenie of hear two 
lindred iillions ia gold; the activity of domestic 
trade, due i great iensire to increased eons 
tion by the people tinder the feeling that the presstre 
of the war was over, and the consequent Nourishing 
condition of the internal revenue, begot a belief that 
our financial future would take eave of itself and 
needed no thought. Men refused to cipher out our 
probable needs and probable future means, and con- 
tented themselves with a general appeal to our * un- 
limited resources,” A private person who thinks 
there is no end to his fortune is on the road to ruin; 
4 nation which takes the same careless view of its 
finances is in equal danger, Under the influence of 
this dream that our public revenues were unlimited, 
Congress did not stop the war expenditures with the 
War, but recklessly added, by a bounty law, hundreds 
of millions to the war debt and provided for a costly 
military government over the immense area of the 
Tecovered states. It is said, we know not with what 
truth, that the actual expenditures of the War De- 
partment will exceed the estimates by something 
likea hundred millions, Be this as it may, it is cer- 
tain that the bounty laws passed by Congress will, 
When carried out by actual payments, add several 
hundred millions to the national debt. It is equally 
certain that the revenues are diminishing. The in- 
ternal revenue for the year thus far is reported at only 
$240,000,000, with only five weeks of the fiscal year 
yet tocome in. The demand for gold to pay duties 
at this port for the past weck is put down at 
$2,000,000, which is equal to only $100,000,000 a year ; 
our annual gold interest, to be paid out of the cus- 
toms revenue, is already $90,000,000, and is every day 
increasing by the conversion of debt which pays its 
interest in currency into debt which promises inter- 
st in coin, In a little more than a year from this, 
Under the present policy of the Treasury, our annual 
Interest payable in coin will be $130,000,000, So 
that, supposing the customs revenue to fall off no 
further in the future and counting in all that we may 


threatened with close work to make both ends meet 
in this matter of paying the gold interest. The 
Treasury cannot suffer itself to get short of coin and 
come into the market to buy gold without putting up 
the premium on gold to a ruinous rate and destroying 
the credit of its paper money. Nor can it get coin 
out of the internal taxes, refusing for them its own 
paper, without equally fatal results to its credit. The 
customs revenue is its sole resource whence to pay 
its gold interest. To come short in the gold revenue 
is simply bankruptcy of the Treasury. If the ability 
of the people to consume, and consequently the abili- 
ty to import, shall be lessened still more in the future 
we must have a serious deficit in this branch of our 
revenue. It is the portion of our revenue in which, 
above all, we ought to have a large surplus if the 
Treasury is ever to resume specie payments. 

We believe in looking danger straight in the face, 
and not in getting rid of the sight of it as a boy shuts 
out ghosts by putting his own head under the blan- 
kets. We believe that our resources are, though not 
unlimited, ample for all our public burdens, But 
the income of the Treasury is only a certain propor- 
tion of the aggregate income of the people. The 
people can pay taxes only out of what they earn, On 
the prosperity of the people the income of the Treas- 
ury hangs, ‘The more costly we make food and cloth- 
ing and shelter, the less can be spared for taxes and 
the less will government get, strive how it may to en- 
force taxation, 

It is obvious that our great financial need is an am- 
ple and assured revenue from customs, that part of 
the revenue alone being available for payment of the 
interest on the public debt. Yet with this great 
need staring us in the face, and with the certainty 
that unless this need be supplied the country must 
come to disgrace, a body of rich manufacturers have 
organized themselves for the purpose of urging the 
government that it adjust its tax system to the pro 
motion of their private interests. They ask the Treas 
ury to discourage and prohibit by high taxes the 
import of foreign goods, when a revenue 
from foreign goods is the only safeguard of 
the tational faith. We wart these gentlemen that 
they He advocating # cotitse that leads to bank: 
rupley of the Treasiify, which would be toe them 
individtally, if they a®e fot beyond the infli 
ence of ay Hib selfish feelings, a worse evil than a 
(diminution of the enormous business profits they have 
litely enjoyed, The reyente trom imports must be 
kept up, and in facet must be enlarged, if we would 
secure ourselyes against great disaster and deep dis- 
grace, The experience of all other countries, as well 
as that of our own, proves that moderate duties, not 
high duties, secure the largest reyenue, We need at 
this time the largest reyenue from this source which 
it is possible to secure, To this great public need 
all private and special interests must give way, A 
few articles which we can get only from abroad, such 
as tea and coffee, will bear high duties without less- 
ening much the consumption of them, and conse- 
quently with an increase and not a loss of revenue, 
But, inthe main, high duties impoverish the Treasury, 
both directly as to its customs revenue and indi- 
rectly as to its internal revenue, by lessening the ability 
of the people to spare out of their earnings the neces- 
sary share for the government. A man who has to pay 
twenty dollars for a coat which ought to cost him but 
ten has so much less to spare for the needs of the Treas- 
ury. The cry of the manufacturers’ league at this 
time for more protection to their private money-mak- 
ing schemes reminds us of the contractors for our 
Revolutionary army who, as Patrick Henry said, had 
but one thought and one cry, while every one else was 
suffering, while our soldiers were shocless and ragged 
and hungering, while the army and the government 
were threatened with dissolution ; the one cry of the 
contractors, through all the general distress, was for 
their own “ beef’! beef ! beef!” 


large 


JEROME PARK AND THE JOCKEY CLUB. 
URIOUS as are the growths and changes which are 
attending our transit from the callow youth to the 
vigorous manhood of our national life—from the habits 
and scope of a provincial to those of a metropolitan ca- 





reer—there are few more significant and striking than 


collect in the other ports of the country, we are! the new era which has lately been entered upon in mat- 
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ters connected with the Turf. This era has been pre- 
saged in a variety of ways for some time past. The in- 
crease of wealth and the comparatively inferior character 
of our stock have led at once to a recognition of and a 
remedy for the somewhat humiliating deficiency. It has 
been felt that there was no reason of an insurmountable 
character why the breed of horses should not be as fine 
here as in England ; and that at all events if it depended 
upon money and enterprise to bring about an equality 
we had the means to achieve it. Actuated by this con- 
sideration a number of energetic and public-spirited gen- 
tlemen, whose taste and purse alike permitted them to 
take active steps towards such a consummation, have for 
some time, by liberal importations of horses and trainers, 
been laying the foundations:for stables which should 
fairly compare with those of the mother land herself. 
Mr. Belmont, Mr. Sanford, Mr. Cameron, and other 
gentlemen of wealth and position have thrown them- 
selves into this movement with great courage, activity, 
and liberality ; and what may be regarded as the success- 
ful initiative of their labors kas just been witnessed under 
circumstances of remarkable promise and éclat in the 
first Spring Meeting of the American Jockey Club and 
the concurrent races at Jerome Park. 

The advantages and disadvantages of racing have been 
so often discussed that a consideration of the subject 
must needs seem 


sufficiently commonplace. People 
for the most part have fixed convictions regarding the 
turf which ephemeral discussion is not likely to shake. 
It is, nevertheless, worth while to remember the impor- 
tant changes which the action of such gentlemen as 
those we have named, together with the singularly lib- 
eral conduct of Mr, Jerome himself in connection with 
the park, has brought about in the character and sur 
roundings of the American turf, and to measure how 
far old estimates are to be affected by entirely novel con- 
ditions, We were present on Saturday, the last and, as 
we were informed, the most brilliant day of the Spring 
Meeting, and must confess our surprise at and gratifi- 
cation with all the proceedings and arrangements of 
the oceasion. There were, so far as we could gee, 
no drunken men, blacklegs or other, There was, 
80 far as we could hear, no coarse language in any 
part of the grounds, Neither was there any sign of 
violence, no pushing or intrusiveness—no obstreperous- 
ness, in a word—although there was plenty of excitement 
during all the faces and it fose to fever heat during one 
of thein, Thefe were present, Hotwithstanding, all sorts 
and éonditions of people. High and low, fieh and poor, 
fAiioiis Ad Gbsciife Were promiséuoisly Hiigled, and 
sesined to enésfite? eae other With faéh and miitial 
deferenée, Without astentation 68 AHe side OF FUdeHERS HA 
the ether. The aumber of ladies présent af high seeial 
position Was Femarkable. Society was evidently aware 
that, whatever the race-track has hitherta been in Amer- 
ies, it has aew beeame something at whieh refined and 
cultivated people ean afford toappear, ‘There was no at- 
tempt to exclude the professional sporting-mena—using 
the term in our American aseceptation—a step which 
would have been invidious and absurd; but these indi- 
viduals were quietly buf firmly, either by the general 
atmosphere of decorum and gentle breeding or by some 
mysterious yet explicit understanding, kept in their 
place. They are not at Jerome Park, as they have been 
at other courses, the supreme leaders and dictators of 
affairs, thus permeating the whole with their own pecu- 
liar characteristics of breeding and station, and thereby 
excluding all purer and more elevating elements; they 
can go to Jerome Park as similar men can go in England 
to Epsom or the Derby—as quiet components of the mass 
if they choose, but by no means as its guides or tyrants. 
Through a combination of happy influences the Ameri- 
can turf—at least so far as New York, the capital, is con- 
cerned—has ceased to be provincial and has become met- 
ropolitan. It is no longer to be in the hands of an equiv- 
ocal clique, and therefore exclusive in a sense which keeps 
it objectionable or low, but in those of gentlemen of the 
highest standing, whose names are henceforth the guar- 
antees for its adjuncts and general character. 

The racing on Saturday was really very fine. Barring 
the hurdle race, which was partially a fiasco, the perform- 
ances of the occasion were up toa very high standard. 
The great event—for the ‘“‘ Hotel Stakes”—was pro- 
nounced by experts one of the best ever seen in this 
country. This was a three mile race for all ages, sub- 
scription $50, each, P.P. with $1,000 added, and was 
won by Mr. Sanford’s Loadstone in magnificent style, 
the race of three miles being actually forced from Dela- 
ware in the last hundred yards. During the first two 
miles Loadstone was many lengths behind his two com- 
petitors—Mr. Forbes’s Mleetwing and Mr. Watson’s Dela- 





ware—and it was only at the end in the very climax of 
emergency that the splendid grey, ridden as he was with 
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surpassing tact and nerve, made a terrific burst, “col. 
lared ” his leader, Delaware—Fleetwing by this time be- 
ing far in the rear—and won the race by half a length 
amid tremendous cheers. Loadstone accomplished the 
last mile, as is said, in less time than has hitherto been 
made in America. This we understand to take into ac- 
count the weight carried, the time having been, in point 
of fact, within 1m. 47s. This was a very noble and ex- 
citing contest, and whether regarding its duration, the 
beauty and action of the horses, the gameness, patience, 
and cleverness of the jockeys, the animated vicissitudes 
of the struggle, or its brilliant termination, has rarely 
been surpassed in any of the conditions which go to 
make up a race of first-rate character. Mr. Sanford 
has a treasure in his jockey, and will evidently be well 
repaid for the enterprise which led him to seek in Eng 
land not only this pearl of price, but other quadrupedal 
additions to his stable. 

The final race—niile heats, best two in three, in our 
regular American fashion—was also a capital affair, 
stoutly battled for by Mr, Belmont’s Maid of J/onor and 
Mr. Forbes's De Courcy, As in the previous case, excite- 
ment was well sustained by the loser of the first third 
becoming the final winner of the race, AMuid of Llonor 
took the opening heat with such apparent ease that her 
friends were astonished to see her beaten in the second 
by two lengtha, and almost distanced in the third, The 
remaining contest, the “selling” race, would have been 
more interesting but for the overshadowing character of 
those which preceded and followed it, This race was 
won by a Levington colt, running under Mr, Belmont’'s 
colors and name, but owned, we believe, by another gen 
tleman, The colt was forthwith sold by auction for 
#720, and was purchased by Mr, Gibson for the stable of 
Col, MeDaniel, 

We have not been, in general, very warm supporters 
of the turf, deeming that whatever ita hypothetical ben 
éfita the vicious associations of the race-track 
commensurately disadvantageous, 


were in 
Condueted, however, 
aa the Jerome Park course now is under the auspices of 
the Jockey Club, we ennnot but admit that our objec 
tiona are in thie particular ease pretty effectually over 
come, Thera ia pomething very fine and grand about 
racing, per aé, quite ivreapective of the improvement of 
atoek The atrain of magnificent emulation between 
ereaturea ao beautiful and ao highly trained while direct 
ed by the perfeetion of human akill and intelligence 
ia a very noble and atirring sight, and one well eal 
éulated to give a wholesome fillip te lives ao en 
propaed and deadened ag are too many of our own 
by the esavgerated monotonies of routine, the earking, 
selfish, endless strigele for dollara and position, A 
valid esetise, tuo, for spending half a deven hours in the 
open aly sui’founded by blithelooking peuple who seen 
to be feally eujoying thetiselves is it itself a blessing 
li is pleasait t0 see the gill fAbes OF BREA ProleRRiVial 
Bid bisiiess HiAgHAteS Pelaked HOW Aid thei Aas We BAW 
thei on Saturday lite Gareless and hearty siiiles; elarii 
ing ta see the bright faces of beautiful Weiien—alsorhed 
as they always ave by anything ia the shape of doit ; 
and to other ativactions must be added the park itself, 
whieh, ameng the number ef picturesque spots which 
bless the neighborhood ef New York, is one of the most 
delightful. It must be generally admitted that anything 
which appropriately and decorously brings refined 
women into contact with popular manly sports, thus im- 
plying a guarantee for the reputability of their sur 
roundings while affording most agreeable opportunities 
for social intercourse, must be in itselfa good, For these 
reasons we are glad that such great pains have been taken 
to make Jerome Park what it is; glad that the Jockey 
Club has been established under such excellent auspices, 
and glad that the better classes of our society have taken 
in both so lively an interest. There is much on which to 
congratulate the public in improvements which have 
gone so far to elevate the character of the American 
turf and to endow it with a truly national dignity and 
position. 








GRUMBLING. 


F the misery inflicted in this world by irrational grum- 
bling—by which we mean futile and wearisome re 
pining over the past or the inevitable—could be deter. 
mined in concrete form, it would include oceans of tears 
and millions of ruined lives, The continual dropping of 
water does not more surely wear away a rock than does 
the everlasting iteration of vain complaining wear away 
temper, cheerfulness, the very capacity for happiness it- 
self. Grumbling is a two-edged sword, and cuts away 
the peace not only of those who feel but of those who 
wield it. Without question, indulgence in it is a mere 
habit; but it isa habit apparently as difficult to cure as 


the passion for strong drink or even for opium. Foolish, 











degrading, and cruel as it is, many souls which are intrin- 
sically sweet and amiable become its victims; and when 
they once are so, they pass through life without a malig- 
nant or ungenerous thought, perhaps, but systematically 
poisoning the happiness of nearly everybody around 
them. 

Habitual grumblers almost invariably make out a very 
strong case in their own defence. The world has used 
them very hardly, their situation is peculiarly distressing 
and difficult, the sum of their ills is, on the whole, quite 
unprecedented, and so forth. A consciousness that they 
are inflicting needless and often most harassing annoy- 
ance seems to prompt the self-excuse. If their allegations 
were indeed well-founded, it certainly would seem but gen- 
erous to find for such persons a large measure of sympathy 
and toleration, Unhappily, however, an examination of 





the facts will show, in most instances, that their plea is 
substantially false. No life, especially in our exacting 
times, can be passed on a bed of roses, We must all have 
sorrows and cares and anxicties. ‘he more, however, 
we seo of the world the more we see that, on the whole, 
the pleasures and pains of life are for each individual 
pretty evenly averaged, A mysterious system of com- 
pensations seems to be always in operation, so that they 
who have grief to-day have joy tomorrow and so on, We 
say nothing of the disparities of fortune, since poor peo 
ple are often very happy ones and rich people aa fre 
quently the reverse, ‘There is at all events and at least 
asmuch grumbling among the rich as among the poor, 
Assuming any two persona to be in about the same 
plane, including an average equality of position, health, 
and capacity for enjoyment, as well as susceptibility to 
pain, we assume that in the long run one will get about 
as much—and as littlhe—out of life asthe other, Crum 
bling implies exceptional suffering undeservedly endured, 
and grumbling ia resented because auch a view ia felt to 
he by those who suffer from it in general a dieingenuous 
and sqlfish one, A person very charming in other re. 
apecta may be addicted to grumbling; and in auch a 


enso a balance may be atruck and the nuisance pet off 


agninet the aecompanylng faselnation; but, ae a tule, 
grumbling slowly but aurely allenates affeetion, and the 
delicacy, the geat, the aweet elevation which comeaof the 
mingling of congenial hitian roula are dulled and blint 
ed and embittered, and floally altogether deatroyed, ao 
that in this world, at lenat, they ean be felt no more, 
Women in general grumble miel more than men, al 
though thera are plenty of exeeptions, We are eon 
sequently often reminded of the greater fnenera and 
senrliliveneas of the female atrueture, and of the peculiar 
reapone——nervour and other 
eeptional allowances, 


for making for women es 
A really tianly person peareely 
feeds Instruetion on this point, eliee his lnatineta will 
iistially be very correct euldes towards tenderiess and 
dotsidefalion, We titel, hotwithetanding, Confers that 
We pee soiie dieulty th this eonnection, Which We 
should be glad to have seiie élever Wola explain 
Woiien ave credited With a larger proportion than iien 
af tact, Of abliteneRS OF pereeplion, of @ Geral tended Pe 
luctanee ta inflict pain, and the eredit is undoubtedly in 
substance just, Hut these are just the qualities which 
should deter their possessers from torturing others by 
grumbling, and how is it the reverse is the case, and low 
is it that grumbling men are called womanish? We 
know, of course, that the sensitiveness and delicacy im 
puted to women are the presumable occasion and excuse 
for their grumbling; but one would suppose that this 
fineness of organization would lead to a duplex action, 
which, unhappily, is often found wanting. Aman witha 
gouty foot is not less careful, but more careful, not to 
tread upon the feet of others. If the feminine nature 
is so delicately and sensitively strung it seems inex- 
plicable that many women should be so regardless 
as they are of the delicacy and sensitiveness of 
others. If there is one duty about which, among 
the differences of theologians and the wranglings 
of opposing politicians and philosophers, there is no 
conflict of opinion, it is the duty of striving to make 
people happy who are about us. The duty, of course, ex- 
tends in a theoretic manner to the whole world, but prac- 
tically it relates only to those with whom we come in 
contact. Weare all here—for what precise purpose, man- 
kind persistently disagree. In any case here we must 
remain until removed by the Power that placed us here. 
The ills of life may on the whole be estimated, as we 
have said, at a common average. Under these circum- 
stances, it is a bounden duty cheerfully to accept the lot 
which has been prepared for us and which we must be- 


lieve is consonant with the will of Providence. People 


who fail to recognize that it is incumbent upon them 
to try and make others happy are perverted and miser- 
able creatures and can never be, in any broad sense, har- 
Attempts have been made at 


monious human beings, 


=. scene ee 
remedy, as when in past times, for instance, common 
scolds were ducked in horse-ponds ; but it is to be feared 
that such were acts of vengeance rather than of reform 
and although we can conceive of cases when the revenge 
might have been particularly sweet, its method ig scarce. 
ly consistent with those benevolent conceptions of pro- 
gressive development which accord with the modern 
ideal. 

If the patent truth that grumbling seldom does gn 
good were likely to be effective, more pains might be 
taken to gain it circulation and credence. But the grum. 
blers really know this very well. They do not grumble 
and worry and fret and snarl for the sake of good, but for 
the sake of ill, They discover how very exasperating 
and fatiguing their practices are, and the fact serves them, 
it would seem, a8 a sort of mental cordial. lo beable to 
inflict definite and unmistakable pain at any time merely 
by beginning to grumble has to these people a positive 
and appreciated charm, A conception of the ineffable 
benuty and fascination of repose—of calm Belf-possension, 
of gracious and poised serenity, of the sweet evenness of 
temper which soothes the irritable, regulates the ineo. 
herent, subdues the tumultuous, and throws around all 
things an atmosphere of tranquillity, gentlenens, and eon. 
tent, never seems to enter the brain, however high in ({al: 
ity it may otherwise be, of your constitutional grumbler, 
In spite of this deficiency, however, grumblera have their 
aspirations, The female grumbler generally sighs for pone 
large, pachydermatous bear of a companion from whom 
her grumbling would provoke no disagreeable conse, 
quences, ‘Thisis, notwithstanding, a mere ilusory theory, 
or rather it is a repronehful device intended to wound 
those who are not pachydermatous and who are hut 
bears, ‘The very essenco—the seductive charactoriathe<of 
grumbling Hes in ite giving pain. Given the bear, after 
the firat flush of novelty, the discovery that he did pot 
wince would come with toploasiog surpriee, The ace 
tomed titillation would be minsed and measures devised 
to renew it, Even beara lave sensitive apote, and thea 
would be searched out and practiaed pon just ae aiitely 
aa the praumbler did not change her nature, The doll 
cacy and sonsitivencna which would not spare the deli 
ente and sensitive moat certainly, aaa matter of Con piitie 
Hous morality, would not apare the obtuse, Ineonpatl 
Wility ta the euphetmian offen employed to designate the 
alate of affairs between two people when one da discon 
tented with the other'a ehronte grumbling, and the 
other ia dieeatiafied with the laeontent 


Vo form an 
accurate Judgement of elt and wrong, In auch instances, 
ja ao HMeUTE ae aliioat to ainotit to the linposalble, The 
world geta comfortably out of the dilemma by pronoin 
ine both wrong, while the charitable few pay that both 
are “tnfortinate.” Neither reitencee iiay he just, 
Aliloieh the latter iiay be li one peiee trie) but the 
world will Wag and ePititile of, ane Jiietiee Will eliiiher 
Ht that awlil Hine Whe the seereia af all hearts sliall 
ie Wiloeked, Whei Hea and selfishiiess and saplistiy 
shall be vtterly vain, oF Watil Pelt and wrong, joy aid 
sorrow alike, shall be buried together in an eternal fest 


TWO PAINTER, 

“gpa conspicuous in the position attained hy hin 

among American landscape painters is My, Albert 
Bierstadt, an American by adoption and early associa: 
tions, and a disciple of the Diisseldorf school of art by 
selection. Within a few years past Bierstadt, like 
Church, has taken up the idea of vastness in art, essaying 
to reproduce, on huge canvases, the stupendous features 
of American scenery, with its vast mountain ranges aud 
their awful cataracts and rifts. Partly with his pencil, 
and partly by the aid of the photograph, he has succeed- 
ed in obtaining, during his journeys through the grandest 
regions of the Rocky Mountains, a great variety of 
material, by the skilful use of which he has wrought 
out the large and striking compositions to which so much 
criticism, favorable and otherwise, has for some time 
past been devoted. The latest of these, entitled “The 
Domes of the Great Yo Semite,” is now on exhibition in 
the gallery of the Tenth Street Studio Building. 

On first looking at this picture a sense of reality fills 
the mind of the spectator. The space from the fore- 
ground bluff, with its dark pine-trees, to the deep chasm 
in the rocks by which the valley is bounded, is rendered 
with great skill. A light, dry mist scems to float over 
all. The rocks—and rock is the leading feature of the 
composition—are powerfully drawn and painted. We 
cannot gay so much for the cascade to the left, which 
does not convey the character of falling water, nor - 
the trees near the basin into which it falls artistically 
handled, ‘The perspective of the valley, aided by the a 
coding lines of trees and by the glimpses caught here an 











there of the winding stream, is excellent for its illusion, 
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as also is a gleam of sunlight that falls upon the distant 
rocks. There is mystery in the deep cleft, or gateway, 
at the farther end of the valley. Largeness, grandeur, 
space, these are the characteristics of the scene, and they 
have been realized with remarkable felicity by the artist. 

Different in all respects from Mr. Bierstadt’s work is 
the series of three pictures painted by Mr. Inness to illus- 
trate “ The Triumph of the Cross,” and now on view at 
Snedecor’s gallery. Inness, here, like Corot in France, 
enjoys the reputation of being spiritual in his landscape 
painting, and his instinct or his ambition has led him to 
essay in these pictures the difficult task of conveying an 
allegorical idea through the medium of remarkably fer- 
tile and valuable tracts of arable and pasture lands, well 
watered and timbered, and even suggestive, in certain 
localities, of coal and other mineral sources of wealth. 
Not that this first picture of the series is thus material. It 
js cavernous, dark, and mystic, with yawning gulfs and 
rifting clouds, in the opening of which gleams a silvery 
cross, by which Bunyan’s Pilgrim is beheld steering him- 
self to the mouth of the abyss, He reappears in the 
next landscape, a soul of the substantial kind argued by 
the spiritualists, clad in very inaterial mail and armed 
with a telescope, The “Delectable Mountains” of the 
old allegory are seen in the distance, and very good 
mountains they are, only a trifle too blue in the shadows 
and misty cliffs, It ia a fine landscape, of the suggestive 
kind, and eo is picture No, 8, in which the“ New Jerusa 
lem” is shadowed forth by several blocks of heavy ma 
sonry, built partly on the ground and partly in the air, 
The landscape is very pastoral and pleasant, with pas 
sages Of charming color everywhere, except in the archi 
tecture, Which is not iluminated with the true celestial 
glow, 

It is in color like this just referred to that Bierstadt’s 
otherwise fine picture is deficient, A monotone of prey- 
green pervades the whole suene, which would be more 
striking, perhaps, than it ia if executed in black and 
white, But then, on the other land, Bierstadt'’s rocks 
are rocks, While those cropping out in the fertile pastures 
of Innewa are mere flabby modela in wax or dough, 
Bieratadt’s clouds float with a more feathery Hft than 
thoae of Tnnow, but lia earth and treea Taek the mellow 
neat which ja with that artiat a atrong point, Tn fine, 
Tnneaa—putting Lia allegory aaide—infuaes more ment 
ment into material things than doea Meratadt, while the 
latter far excela him in eorreetnesa of form and in that 
realians which, within proper bounda, ja an element in 
diapenaable to great auccesa in painting 

Could some sorcerer but fuse together In his ernelble 
the gentua of Bleratadt and that of Tnnesa, there might 
Arise from the combination a preat aplelt da Aimerlean 
landaeape art, 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


LONDON, 
hawypon, May 11, (Any, 


Vii¥ few people how doubt that the Tory reforie bil 
Will pass substantially in its jfesenb shape; but all but 
the most bigoted Conservatives see very clearly that the 
ffeat question of the representation ef the peaple will 
be almost as far as ever from a settlement, Mer, Disraeli 
has managed his party and the House of Commons with 
wonderful dexterity; and if there were no Hagland out 
side, no great tide of opinion beating against the founda- 
tions of that great trades union of the upper class which 
men call the people’s House of Parliament, both he him- 
self and his followers might be congratulated on their 
triumph, The bill, it is true, is not altogether such a 
one as the Tory squires would have wished. It has been 
shorn in committee of some of those clauses which alone 
made the hateful name of household suffrage a tolerable 
thing in their ears. The double vote for rich people is 
gone; the long residence which promised to make it so 
difficult for working-men to get on the register was found 
too much even for the aristocratic whip, and has been cut 
out ; the famous compound householder has been eased 
& little of his disabilities. In this shape the bill is un- 
doubtedly a considerable stride in the direction of pop- 
war power, and its most objectionable features are so 
glaring that it is impossible to doubt that they will soon 
be got rid of, and we shall then have a Parliament 
elected on a far wider basis than even Mr. Gladstone, or, 
rather, the Whig families who hold him in check, would 
ever have proposed. It is remarkable that some of our 
most ardent Liberals—Mr. P. A. Taylor and Mr. Mc- 
Laren, for instance—have supported the government 
bill; but the bulk of the Liberal renegades have, I am 
afraid, been actuated by no higher motive than a dread 
of that dissolution of Parliament which was the inevit- 
able consequence of a government defeat, and which 
under our present system is tantamount to an enormous 


To tell the truth, the dread of a dissolution is strong 
on both sides of the House, and for more than one reason. 
Neither Whigs nor Tories would iike to face the difficulty 
of a general election in Ireland until the Fenian excite- 
ment has a little abated. Thus, the government bill 
passes, with perhaps a clause in favor of well-to-do 
lodgers ; and the first act of our reform drama is com- 
plete. 

Nothing can better illustrate the strength of the dem- 
ocratic feeling out of doors than the break-down of poor 
Mr. Walpole and the cabinet in the matter of the Hyde 
Park meeting. Lord Derby still threatens to prosecute 
the prime movers in that affair; the Home Secretary 
still holds to his purpose, and will leave to his successor 
the conduct of the bill for more effectually enforcing “ the 
rights of the crown ;” but there will be no prosecutions 
and no bill. The whole affair will certainly be dropped, 
and henceforth people will meet in the parks when they 
please. The government plead that they had discovered 
that they had no legal power for preventing the meeting ; 
but whoever infers from that that it would not have been 
prevented if opinion had been in their favor, very much 
mistakes the practical working of our system, Again 
and again lecturers and preachers have been not only ex- 
pelled from the parks, but taken into custody of the 
police, and while not a voice was raised in their favor the 
government were unmoved ; but the fact is that the pub- 
lic would not have patiently endured to be told that re. 
formers had been shot down in the attempt to assert the 
doubtful right to clear Hyde Park, It is a curious com 
ment on our safeguards and guarantees of liberty that 
our government are really always as despotic as they 
please unless the public voice is loud against them, 
Whoever doubts it let him rake up the history of our 
Chartist prosecutions in 1444, or, still later, our recent 
proceedings in the matter of arresting alleged Fenians, 

Mr, Ruskin las put forth a curious complaint on be 
half of hia friend Mr, Carlyle, which will no doubt have 
been copied into your papers, Mr, Ruskin, apeaking | 
presume the aentinenta of his friend, complaings that the 
author of the leeturea on J/ero Worship eannot go about 
Chelsea, where le lives, without being insulted, almply 
beentiae lie ia old and clean—-whenes, of course, abundant 
infereneca agalnat lia poor fellow-countrymen, Mer, Ria 
hin anya Carlyle ja obliged to select the night for walling 
Well, that ia true; but | ean certify from my own know! 
edge that that cannot be on account of hia age, for many 
yeara ago it waa the custom of that eecentrie pliloaopher 
to perambulate the atreeta at midnight, T alwaya aup 
pored that this waa beeaure, ike Mr, Diekena and aome 
other celebrities, le likes night ramblea, Mr, Ruskin 
will have it otherwise; but the annoyance he receivers 
arises fro a far nieve intelligible cause, he truth is 
that Me, Carlyle laa a faney fora hat of a kind whieh is 
vertalily Hot so likely to Attract attention in Taly, where 
it Appears that le fouid the pour people far less given to 
aban Ab lili, than ibis tia suburb of Leadon, Ub is 
HO doubt Very foolish and Very iatole fanh ih poor boys 
Hid givls Hot to aes tab Me, Carlyle’s lat is a thing that 
eoneeras him and nobody else, 1, for one, cortainly wish 
that Mr, Mill's opinions on * liberty ” were more widely 
difflised ; but, unfortunately, among the ignorant there is 
nothing which is more keenly resented than a departure 
from custom in this respect, tam afraid that in analo- 
gous and much higher matters even edueated folk are 
not altogether free from this sort of intolerance. If any 
man should set to work to write down the number of 
things which excite dislike among educated people sim- 
ply because they are strange, he would probably find that 
it would make a long list. 

The extraordinarily sudden collapse of the new daily 
journal, Ze Day, has caused no little astonishment here, 
It was started about six weeks ago professedly as the 
organ of constitutional liberalism, but really as the 
organ of the advanced Conservative party. Beginning 
with views similar to those held by the notorious 
“ Adullamites,” it very soon became thoroughly Con- 
servative ; and it was not to be wondered at when we 
remember the men who were writing on it. Mr. James 
Hutton, the editor, long known as an Indian journalist, 
was a staunch Conservative; Mr. James Hannay, who 
gave his aid, is well known as the most brilliant Tory 
writer of the day; Mr. E. T. Kebbel, the author of a 
capital volume of political essays collected from Zhe 
Quarterly and other reviews is, perhaps, the most Con- 
servative journalist in London, and contributed the chief 
editorials to The Day as well as notes called Jnside St. 
Stephens. Besides these, a host of smaller fry, chiefly 
professing Conservative opinions, contributed to this de- 
funct journal. Miss Frances Cobbe wrote on various 
subjects, Mr. Dutton Cook wrote on art, Dr. Steele on 
sanitary questions, and Messrs, Blanchard, Savile Clarke, 








fine on every member. 


Austin, and others contributed leaders and (eneral 


Notes—short spicy articles on various topics—which 

were a great feature of The Day. It is doubtful whether 

a paper having political opinions that are not those of the 

great mass of the people could ever pay at so low a price 

asa penny. A paper appealing to a select audience sheuld 

have, as it were, a select price. Many people, tired of 

the slowness of The Standard and the opposite qualities 

of The Telegraph, welcomed The Day, and had it been 

conducted on sound commercial principles it would, per- 

haps, have succeeded in the long run. Lord Elcho and 

the eldest son of the Earl of Lichfield found a great part 

of the money, and it is strange that they did not calcu- 

late the cost of such a venture before embarking in it. 

About the said cost there ate many absurd stories afloat. 

Paragraphs have appeared putting it at fifty thousand 

pounds; but six thousand would be nearer the mark. 

The Day, like The Morning Herald, used the stereotyped 

parliamentary reports of Te Daily News ; and, more- 

over, no new “ plant’’ or machinery was procured for it; 
the promoters simply went to a jobbing printer, and he 
brought out the paper at a fixed price, It was very badly 
printed, and the absurdity of supposing that a daily 
paper could start on such small capital and hold its own 
against so many powerful and wealthy rivals must be 
obvious to every one, Other papers are making their 
appearance now—in fact, the recent failures and the panic 
in the world of commerce have apparently made the world 
of letters more busy, Judy, of which | wrote lately, a 
comic paper something after the style of The Vomie Newa, 
has made its appearance, and a very bad appearance it 
presents, Badly written and worse printed, with illus 

trations that are much below the average, Judy will be 
no formidable rival either to Punch or Hun, The Toma 

hawk, also # satirical journal, is advertised to appear 
shortly, and it is said some members of the Savage Club 
are to contribute, Seeing, however, that the mem 

bera of the Savage Club who can write at all in 
this way are now engaged on Jun, TL think their 
connection with a rival comic paper is only a canard, 
Kehoea from the Cliba ia the title of a new journal 
of politica and society to be atarted under the man- 
agement of Dr, Charles Mackay, If well condueted 
and written with apirit, it will probably prove a formid 

able rival to The Oil, which ia faat losing what little 
preatige it used formerly to poraeaa and becoming hope 

leaaly amateurish and atupid, It arguea well for Mehoea 
Jrom the Cluba that the aervieea of ao practiaed and ae 
complished a writer aa Me, Jolin Hollingshead have been 
secured to contribute papera on the amuaementa of the 
inetropolia, A new magazine at alzpence haa alae ap 
peared thia month, but it will hardly survive till June; 
indeed, although we are busy with reform bills and eom 

pound hotiaeholdersa, and companies limited have been 
failing in an valiinited manner, people seem willing to 
lnivest thei money in literary projects, 

A éiiflous éonéert is to be given in London to-day, 
Mole tiie age ou? Prinee of Wales (Whose peb poet ta 
Martin F. Tippe® aid Whose propetisities ate secasionally 
the feverse of pridely), belig Ab A diaher party with his 
young friend the Hon. Me, Carrington, ia Whitehall, the 
voyal Visiter waxed merry, Late in the evening, the 
Princess being laid up with her serious illness, the eamie 
musi¢-hall singers Messvs, Arthur Lleyd and Nash were 
sent for to amuse Mr, Carvington’s illustrious guest; and 
with the comie songs—great favorites with frequenters 
of music halls—festivities were prolonged to an early 
hour in the morning. Fired by the example of royalty, 
a musical speculator is about to give comic concerts dur- 
ing the season at the new room in Langham Place, 
St. George’s Hall, lately built for the new Philharmonic 
Society. It is expected that the comic songs so popular 
when heard by the lower classes through an atmosphere of 
smoke, and with the accompaniment of deleterious stimu- 
lants, will be as popular with the “ upper ten” at the 
West End. And, indeed, seeing the rapidly increasing 
varieties of fast young ladies and their still faster brothers, 
even in the highest ranks of society, we see no reason to 
doubt but that the music-hall songs wili before long be 
popular in Belgravian drawing-rooms. It does not say 
much for our taste, certainly. It-is curious that just as 
the Prince of Wales and the upper class are taking to this 
witless and vulgar trash the principal music halls, such 
as the Alhambra, are abandoning it. But what can be 
said for a country that tolerates Frith’s “ Railway Sta- 
tion” in art, and is about to be disgraced by another 
series of Proverbial Philosophy ? 

You perhaps know that the professorship of poetry at 
Oxford is vacant, and that there are several aspirants to 
the chair lately held by Mr. Matthew Arnold, Sir Fran- 
cis Doyle, the author of The Return of the Guards and 
other namby-pamby poems, is one candidate, but what 
possible qualifications he can possess, except the eulogy 





of The Pall Mali Gazette, it is not easy to see. A profes- 
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aor of poetiy should not only be a poet but a rhetorieian, 
and slowld be able to teach the art of poetry, A far 
better Han is ii the fleld than Doyle, Hamely, the distii 
filished Oxonlan, De, Willian Alexander, Dean of Mnily 
Hesides belie & joeh Of Great power; ihe dea is & aH OF 
Farle Sulbhive ald ereat attalimelits, aiid has Written 
and lectured aa subjects akin te these Which he would 
be called apon te treat ef as a professor with miueh ert 
eal insight and classic elaquence. If poetry were the only 
requisite, Tennyson ar Browning would be theman, Hut 
the University of Oxford will make a terrible blunder if 
they do not seek ane who will worthily represent her as 
a teacher of the avs poetic, and not merely be an accom- 
plished versifier. Q. 
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CARL RITTER* 


NGLISH scholars seem unaware that the magnificent 
work of Carl Ritter, issued in four octavo volumes 
last year, and hailed by the English press as one of the 
most important publications of the year, owes its appear- 
ance in our tongue, carefully annotated and revised, to the 
labors of an American, the Rev. W. L. Gage, whose pre- 
vious translations of Ritter’s works have either wholly or 
in part been reprinted in England. It is singular, and 
not a little to our credit, that, despite the formidable pro- 
portions and distinguished names of the London Geo_ 
graphical Society as compared with that of New York, 
England waited to receive the writings of the greatest 
geographer of our age until they had been interpreted by 
an American; but so it has been. Yet that interest in 
the great German which has been created in the mind of 
every one who has read Guyot’s Harth and Man, and no- 
ticed the warm and emphatic words which he uses about 
Ritter, does not appear to have been felt in England, and 
the Berlin professor is known only to men of the highest 
science. With us it is quite different. His name is one 
with which our teachers are familiar ; the translations of 
his Geographical Studies and his Comparative Geography 
have been widely read among us, and the fidelity of his 
painstaking translator has been rewarded with the grati- 
tude ofa public as large as it is intelligent. 

The Comparative Geography of the Sinaitic Peninsula 
and Palestine, however, eclipses in magnitude all that we 
have before had of Ritter’s writings. Four octavo vol- 
umes, admirably printed on finely-toned paper, contain 
all that has ever been written respecting Sinai and Pales- 
tine in their relation to the Bible, digested, compacted, 
co-ordinated, and brought into vital relations with Biblical 
history. Ritter has examined all literatures in preparing 
this work, drawing all that is valuable from Arabian 
geographers, Greek travellers, Roman chroniclers, middle 
age pilgrims, and modern explorers from Maundrell to 
Robinson. Nothing has escaped him; and the learning 
displayed in these volumes, not ostentatiously but neces- 
sarily, cannot fail to strike every reader with amazement. 
Yet it would do the greatest injustice to speak of this 
work asa compilation. It is far more than this; for, va- 
tied as are the materials which make it up, Ritter has dis: 
played 4 command of them all, has subjected them to his 
powerful synthesis, and has wrought thei by lis own 
imethod inte & single fabrié AS beautifiil as it is complete 
All that had been written about the Holy Land he took, 
Ad Making it a part of his great work, gave a wheleness 
te the subjest which none sould give but a master mind 
like his, Works even like lobinson’s are partial ; they 
give only that whiel was seen by their author; but it 
ter gives all, He had an enormous power of generaliga 
tion, and no man has surpassed him either in the patient 
examination of details or in the combination of them in 
asingle picture, This work must take its place as the 
classic of Palestine literature. Its full discussions of such 
subjects as Manna, Ophir, Tarshish, Philistia, the rival 
claims of Sinai and Serbal, the primitive tribes of Canaan, 
the apportionment among the twelve tribes of Israel, its 
learned disquisitions on Jerusalem, Petra, Hebron, She- 
chem, Cresarea, the Dead Sea, the Jordan, give it a distine 
tive character, The editor has carefully annotated the 
work, giving the results of recent travellers, has con- 
densed the original, excluding those portions which were 
extra-biblical, and obtaining all that could illustrate the 
Bible, We infer from Mr, Gage’s preface that he exe- 
cuted the translation in Germany, that he might enjoy 
the advantage of conferring with the friends of his for 
mer teacher, 


* 1, The Comparative Geography of the Sinaitie Penineula and 

Palestine, Vy Carl Ritter, tdited und translated by W, L, Gave, 

New York : D, Appleton & Co, 180%—//, The Lifeaf Carl Hit 

rs late Lrofeasor of Geography in the University of Berlin, By 
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His Geriian residence alas enabled Mr, Gage to collect 
the tiaterials for his life of Hitter: Upon the execution 
of this work We eaniet Coneratiilate Wii, Tt Is ob that 
he laeks enbthiisiasi, for, 6 the bonbiaFY, His Hitefest Hi 
his here is 86 great that he is betFayed Hite eohihieneig 
lis heok 68 a sale Whieh he cannot Hainan and Which 
lie suddenly fediiees to Bue a degree aS to PrAduee Ane 
af the nest singularly disprepertioned and misshapen 
biographies we have ever seen. After detailing Hitter's 
childhead and youth with a minuteness which would 
have been in keeping with a three-volume memoir, Mr. 
Gage finds that he is likely to exceed his limits, Instead 
of abbreviating what he has already written and what 
could best endure abridgement, he continues with so 
meagre a narrative that but a single chapter is given to 
Ritter’s years of maturity and greatest usefulness, and we 
are denied even a glimpse of his daily life and associa- 
tions from the time he ceased to be a family tutor and 
became author and professor. Other defects which go 
far to mar one’s pleasure in reading the book are a disre- 
gard of the commonest graces of language which fre- 
quently degenerates into actual solecisms and sloppiness, 
and an almost entire omission of dates which makes it a 
work of difficulty to place the events to one’s satisfaction. 
Nevertheless, it is the only account we have in English, 
except an article in The North American Review, of the 
man whom we must consider as not only the greatest of 
geographers but the one for whom it was reserved to raise 
what had been held in contempt, as a dry study of forms, 
into one of the grandest and most fascinating of the 
natural sciences. 

Ritter’s life was one singularly favorable to the devel- 
opment of his natural tastes and talents. His family 
was one of good social position, many of its members, 
including his father, a physician, having followed learned 
professions; from father and mother alike he inherited 
qualities that contributed to his future success. His 
father dying young, the family were left in straitened 
circumstances, and Carl’s education would have been 
none of the best but for the fortunate circumstance that 
Salzmann—one of the enthusiasts with whom Germany 
abounded during the educational revival in the latter 
part of the last century—had just founded the afterwards 
famous school of Schnepfenthal, “in which he might 
test the efficacy and practicability of his long-cherished 
and now fully-matured ideas on education.” As yet the 
school was destitute of pupils, and Carl Ritter and his 
older brother John were recommended to Salzmann as 
lads of promise whom he could probably obtain to exper- 
iment upon. Mrs. Ritter assented, the boys were accom- 
panied to the school by their former tutor and fatherly 
friend, Gutsmuths, who was employed as one of the 
teachers, and here Carl passed a boyhood which it was 
always his happiness to look back upon, and in which 
were laid the foundations of the eminence of his later 
life. Gutsmuths, who corresponded with the mother of 
the boy, was enthusiastic about him. “ Obedience, in- 
dustry, a lively spirit, energy, spirit, and kindness of 
heart,” he wrote, “ are his most striking characteristics: 

Carl is making great strides towards becoming 
a professor of geography. It is a perfect delight to give 
him instruction in this etudy, He is very strong 
and well-built; his Hesh feels like iron.” After eleven 
years passed under the care of the preceptors at Melnep 
fenthal, to whom he was strongly attached, young Hitter, 
HOW Rikteeh Years old and determined te Hake education 
liis profession, was invited by Mr, Hollweg, a leading 
banker of Vrankfort, to become the tutor of his children 
Hy this plan he was to go at onde to the University at 
Halle and study there at his employer's ex pense for three 
years under Professor Niemeyer, This Ltitter did, ae 
quiring a broader and more thorough culture, especially 
in classieal and literary studies, which were undervalued 
at Nchnepfenthal, and forming associations with many of 
those who were in time, like himself, to be aeeounted 
among the sayans of Germany, Then began the period 
of his tutorship, most of it passed at Irankfort, though 
abounding in summer trips with his pupils and occa 
sional residences with them at different seats of learning, 
especially at Géttingen, and lasting in all, as well as we 
can make out from Mr. Gage’s book, about nineteen years, 
During this time he had all the benefits to be derived from 
his patron's high social position as well as from his wealth 
which enabled him to command the advantages of contly 
books and apparatus, and all other appliances for scion- 
tific study, while his own tastes and the discharge of his 
duties towards his pupils made his learning remarkable 
not only in the branches in which he afterwards became 
famous, but in all those which go to form a large and 
finished scholarship, His proficloncy as tutor of the 
young Hollwegs and his acquaintance with eminent men 
secured him numerous flattering offers of positions at 





once congenial and remunerative. Some of these—such 
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As taking classes in the Frankfort Gytinashiii aid the 
abe felAr Alp Of the Mrankfort Musetiiche ACEH LEA, Wik 
Heelined all that would peparite Hitt foi Nis ptipily jj: 
fore thel® ediieation was eoiipleted. Wher thai tiie 
baile Aid he Was agai ab Nberty, he Was engaged pon 
lis Hist seg taphical tieatise, to Which He had probably 
heen inspited by his acquaintance with Vou Hiibolds, 
and whieh he had promised Pestalosai, the great edygg. 
Hional reformer of Yy¥erdun, te prepare in his method, 
this—or rather to the Hidhunde, an expansion of ithe 
addressed himself at Gottingen, and in 1817 the first yo). 
ume was published, * The impression made in Beri, 
was 80 marked eyen among the officers of the Prussian 
army that at once the question was heard on gj 
their tongues, ‘Who is this Mr. Ritter? We must secure 
him here.’” Tempting invitations to positions of tryst 
and honor began to pour in upon him, among them the 
tutorship of the two princesses of Raxe-Weimar, now the 
Queen of Prussia and the wife of the king’s brother ; but 
he had still to complete his Hrdkunde, on which he wag 
unwilling to relax his labors, and it was after much hegi. 
tation that he accepted the chair of History in the Frank. 
fort Gymnasium, just vacated by Schlosser, the historian, 
on condition that he should be allowed first to finish hig 
work. Established again at Frankfort, he realized hig 
desire to marry, which his circumstances had hitherto 
forbidden. Still tempting offers came to him, and he ae- 
cepted a professorship in the Government School of War 
at Berlin, with the right of lecturing, at an additional sal. 
ary of $1,200, in the University, where his favorite pupil, 
Augustus Hollweg, had now become a professor. This 
position, on which he entered when nearly forty years of 
age, he held during the remaining forty years of his long 
life—the years of his most active usefulness. 

Mr. Gage inclines toward the generally expressed view 
that Ritter was greatest as a lecturer, not as an auv- 
thor. His books were, not to speak it irreverently, all 
thoroughly Germanic—wonders of erudition and research, 
but so ponderous and colossal in their minutely exhaustive 
statement of everything known on the subjects of which 
they treat, that the admiration expressed for them even by 
scholars seldom leads them to master their contents, 
His lectures were, however, singularly clear and fasci- 
nating, and probably they, by their effect on his students 
—who soon overflowed his lecture-room—and on the 
public through their posthumous publication by Prof. 
Daniel, of Halle, have done more to advance the science 
than hisbooks. Nor must we omit from the enumeration 
of his contributions to geographical knowledge his found- 
ing the famous Royal Geographical Society of Berlin, and 
the numerous monographs on scientific subjects which he 
contributed to various periodicals. We have already 
named those of the books which Mr. Gage has considered 
suitable for translation and has given us. We hope it 
will not be long before he adds to their number the 
Berlin Lectures on Europe, which, he says, are already 
partially completed. We hope, also, that he will have 
reason to decide favorably upon the publication of Ritter’s 
letters descriptive of his travels and of lis Berlin life= 
topics whose omission, as we have before complained, 
oes fat to deatroy the interest in the present work which 
its subject is calculated to inspite, and Whose appearance 
now would atone for the teagreness of the latter put 
tions of the Lisp. 


A STORY OF OLD PARIS* 

NTOINE DE HONNIEVAL, presents ua will a ee 

ious narrative of events ecourrting in aud wear Paris 
in the days of the Hronde, depicted under the allunng 
form of romance; the author—thoroughly versed in the 
history of that period, and using his story simply as 4 
vehicle for illustrating the manners and morals prevail: 
ing at that day—furnishes us with a series of portraits 
of the great men who swayed the destinies of Prance 
during the earlier portions of Louis XIV.’s reign) 
when the power of the nobles, which had been broken 
in the previous reign by the strong will and genius of 
Richelieu, was not re-established; when all authority 
was concentrated in the monarch ; and when the profli- 
gate expenditure of Mazarin, the ultra-royalism of the 
proud Austrian Queen Regent, the intrigues of Gondi, 
aftorwards Cardinal do Rety, and the violent struggles of 
the parliament for supremacy, plunged Mrance into & 
revolution simultaneous with that which was distract 
ing England, but differing widely from it in ite leading 
causes and subsequent effects, In France the influence 
of the higher ranks was unimpaired; in Bngland the 
spirit of democracy was rampant, the king was behead: 
ed and the nobles in exile, In Franco the insurgents 
were led by the Princo de Condé, the Dukes de Bouillon, 


* Antoine de Bonneval; a Taleof Pariain the Days af a 
cent de Paul, By We Key. W. H, Anderdon, Balumores Ke y 
& Piet, 1y07, 
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jongueville, Chevietiae, Neitiotite, and others of the old 
ailatocraby j it Hieland the leadeva of febellioi Were 
aupplied foi the fiddle 6 lower classes,  & The 
jronde,” says Hiekle, " Was like our febellion, inseiniel 
that ib Was A slFivele Of the parlivient againsh the 
apo | AB AbLeHIph tA KeEHTE liberty, and Faise ip a bar 
ier against the despotisi of government.” 

jadividual apininn, political bias, ar religious enthusi: 
aa way frequently diminish the influence of an author 
aad the value af his warks; but the calmness, medera- 
tion, and judicious avoidance of those fierce denuncia- 
tions and malignant slanders so often indulged in by par- 
tisan writers, which we are glad to remark in the pres- 
ent instance, renders the book before us alike interesting 
and instructive to all classes of readers. 

Antoine de Bonneval is a young man of rank, recent- 
ly appointed to a lieutenancy in the royal guard, and 
who at the commencement of the story sets out from his 
paternal castle to join the court at Paris, accompanied 
by two serving-men. His father gives him, at parting, 
his advice regarding many matters, of which the follow- 
ing may serve as a specimen: “The religion of a gentle- 
man; graceful and easy; irreproachable but not exces- 
sive; the measure of devotion that sits well on a man 
who remembers that he is not a monk but a courtier ; 
that is the juste milieu—the thing for my Antoine to 
aim at.” We do not purpose to follow this hero through 
all his adventures, which merely serve as links to bind 
together the more interesting portions of the narrative, 
and by making Antoine acquainted with illustrious and 
eminent personages to enable the author to draw their 
portraits. The Queen Mother appears but seldom upon 
the scene, and while we cannot refrain from doing jus- 
tice to her undoubted capacity for government, her 
strong will and determined courage, we join in the re- 
gret that she obstinately maintained in his position as 
minister a man so wholly unfitted to be the successor of 
Richelieu, one so weak, so inconsistent, and so deserved- 
ly unpopular as Mazarin. Two chapters are devoted to 
acharacteristic interview between the arch-conspirators 
De Retz and the Prince de Condé : 


“They are beyond comparison the two boldest, ablest, 
and most dangerous men in Paris who are now debating 
together on the aspect of public affairs. The timid and 
even trifling Mazarin stands dwarfed in the intellectual 
seale by the side of the coadjutor whose daring, reckless 
spirit of intrigue would have required an antagonist of 
the commanding qualities that expired with Richelieu 
— with and keep it incheck. And for Condé, great- 
est of his illustrious line, what captain in the field, what 
prince or courtier in the presence chamber, or amid the 
chivalrous exercises practised by the nobility of martial 
France, can be placed in the balance against him? Tu- 
renne is wise and experienced, intrepid in action, calm in 
nilitary judgement ; but with Condé the full tide and 
tush of battle, the rapid, skilful manceuvre, seem as the 
very element of his life. He is never more himself, more 
light-hearted or free, than in the stress of extreme peril, 
when the fate of an army is hanging in the balance. 
What may be the last moment of his life seems also the 
moment of his keenest enjoyment.” 

The lengthy conversation is conducted with admirable 
tact by the wily churchinan, and with becoming dignity 
oh the part of the hero of Rocroi. An evening which 
Antoine passes at one of the brilliant ¢7vniona of the 
Hotel Haiibowillet enables the author to introduce sone 
of the lending tinds of the epoch, Who are all described 
With that distinetness and difference which indicates a 
knowledge of their peculiar characteristics, Seudery 
Paseal, Corneille, Madame de Névieny, Madeniniselle 
Meadery Hussy, de Habutin, Hensérade, and a host of 
others join in the witty and intellectual conversation, 
Ih marked contrast to all these in spiritual heauty, earn 
eet devation, and lave for mankind stands the noble 
iad gelfdevoted Ht, Vincent de Paul, Neyer making 
Wineelf personally prominent, and yet extending his 
gentle and beneficent influence throughout all ranks 
tnd classes of society, we find him at one time remon- 
trating with mingled courage and humility with the 

Proud regent and her irresolute and selfish minister; at 
Mother curbing, with irresistible moral power, the blind 
fury of the outlaws ; leading by mild but eloquent per 
fiasion the erring and the ignorant into the path of 
Huth; and gathering into a place of safety the little 
foundliings who, until his day, enjoyed no better shelter 
than the door-atep or the street. ‘lo the plous zeal and 
‘ergy of this great man and the excellent Madame 

“gras, who acted under his direction, we owe the foun- 
dation of that order whoae benevolent ministrations have 
‘tended throughout tho civilized world—the order of 
tho Sisters of Charity : 

“When, therefore, wo discover St. Vincent seated and 


Mn the roomy but seantily furnished apentment 


en use of Saint Lazare, we may be aure that he ts 
we very differently from the crowds of intelligent 
os ucated beings who are breathing at that aame mo- 

Mt the air of Paris; and who, grave or thoughtless, 
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tolling oF ab rest, Afe BlUIPly plifsilne thel’ ow fneles, 
aH woishipplig thelé bwit selfish alias, Tb Is te Pelieve 
& BUMTERHB, 1b is to gladdei @ Aistiess, te eHNelten Ai 
l#HUPAREE, tA Peiibye & Houbbiliess, ta save foi a@ Blk, 
that Vineent is ab work there, And as le bends o¥ee his 
WHE, yOu Hay see Toh the expression af his featives 
liaw his whole fieart and soul go alone with his accupa 
tian. Tis an eld man who ¥uu ape jueking ab; he pits 
h¥ that little bave table, without fire ay earpet in his 
roa, aad clad, nabwithstanding the severity of the gea- 
son, 12 & Gassack Warn thin with age. He las seen more 
than three seare years and ten ef a world of toil, and 
passed them all in hardness of living. A youth of poy- 
erty, a middle life and age of labor for souls, have in- 
ured him indeed; but they have combined, with rigorous 
penances, his ‘care of all the churches, and a saint’s 
constant sighing after his liberation to immortality, in 
tracing those furrows along his cheeks and wasting that 
spare frame. But his brow is unwrinkled, and tells of 
tranquillity and content reigning there within ; while the 
light in his eye and the habitual smile that plays on his 
speaking lips seem almost to belie the white hair which 
those long years of labor have blanched in their fruitful 
passage over his head.” 


The pious teachings, discipline, and above all the ex- 
ample of St. Vincent, have the effect of inducing An- 
toine to become a priest, a vocation for which he seems 
to be well suited. This book presents the remarkable 
aspect of a romance utterly devoid of even an allusion 
to love. To the reader, unlearned yet interested in the 
history of these stirring times, the knowledge acquired 
under this amusing form will be most welcome ; and 
should his sympathies be enlisted in the interests of 
Catholicism the attraction will be greatly enhanced. 
The liberality, however, of the writer’s views and the 
absence of all religious animosity will render his work 
acceptable to those differing from him in belief. 

The pages entitled Prologue or Epilogue, and the 
nineteenth chapter, Apologetic, do not seem to be con- 
sistent with the earnest style in which the work is writ- 
ten, nor are they in accordance with good taste. 








LIBRARY TABLE. 


Benedicite : Illustrations of the Power, Wisdom, and 
Goodness of God, as Manifested in His Works. By G. 
Chaplin Child, M.D. New York: G. P. Putnam & Son. 
1867.—We cannot profess any of the enthusiastic admi- 
ration for the canticle—“Benedicite, Omni Opera Domini” 
—that Dr. Child evidently feels, and do not in the least 
share his regret that it has been excluded from many 
English Prayer-Books — it is, we believe, retained in all 
of ours—and is very rarely used in the service. “It is,” 
he says in his quasi-apology for it, “ impossible not to per- 
ceive that there is a ‘shyness,’ or even a repugnance, with 
some in regard to it which causes it to be sung at the 
times prescribed [Lent] rather in obedience to custom or 
ecclesiastical authority than from any feeling of its fitness 
for devotional use.” We caunot agree with him that 
this arises from “a too literal acceptance of the words 
themselves,” such as foolish painters used to evince by 
putting them into little fat balloons coming out of ani- 
mals’ mouths. The reason why the canticle is ignored, 
except in churches where it is desirable to display the 
proficiency of antiphonal choirs, is rather that people in 
the first place are bored by the inordinate length of a 
thing all whose “ point” might be stated by saying ef 
evtera after the fitst verse, and, next, are alive to the ab: 
aurdity of making over thirty repetitions of a stereotyped 
refrain Which itresistibly recalls the account of the Bat- 
ile of the Nile by the gentleiian who “ was there all the 
while.’ Viewed if the light of & poetical production, the 
Hienedivite eaiiiot be Gonsidered sich & Sieeess AS to ObEH 
sini sifprise that the Hebrew Childfea do fot again ap 
pear in the capacity of bards; and if is highly eveditable 
to the taste of the translators ef the Hible that it was 
consigned to the Apocrypha, Der. Child alse, we think, 
erfs in impiuting to the Hebrew Children ideas whieh, at 
the tine at any fate, Hever Occurred to them, ‘Thus, ia 
his chapter on the verses, 





QO ye Prost and Gold, | bless ye the Lord; praise Him, and mag 

O ye lee and Baow, 4 nify Him for ever?’ 
after premising that we are apt to associate frost and 
snow with disagreeable accompaniments until we do not 
appreciate the good of them, he continues : 

* That the Three Children understood their operation better is 
obvious from the cireumetance that cold and its effects are dwelt 
upon in the hymn witha minuteness bordering upon redundancy 
as illustrations not only of Power, but also of Goodness au 
Wisdom,” 

It may be a pity to spoil this view, just as it is to suggest 
that Turner never imagined the complicated beauties 
that Mr, Ruskin discerns in his pictures, But if Dr, 
Child has ever felt inclined, as most of us have, when 
sweltering in the dog-days, to dwell upon thoughts of 
frost and cold, ice and snow, he ought to have been able 
to understand how three gentlemen in a burning, flery 
furnace, and with an unlimited demand for objects to 
apoatrophize, should naturally dwell upon things of a 
cool nature, even “with a minuteness bordering upon 
redundancy,” without bothering themselves about the 
obligations of the Kuphrates to ita “snowy reservoira of 
the Armonian mountains.” We do not wish to censure 
Shadrach, Mesach, and Abednego for not having made a 
better hymn under circumstances whichjwere certainly 
not conducive to the composition of good hymns; but we 
alwaya had an admiration for the English duke whoever: 
he-was who, to the Prayer-Book's * Let us pray,” occur- 
ring at the close of a half-dozen or more prayers, used to 
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respond, “Certalnly—by all iieans,” and Wwe olijech 
stroHelyY t6 Any plat for litrodielig AnY Here Vali Pepe 
titidiis lite the serviee, oF Febarding the Hepartiive of 
sii¢h Of these alveady 1 a8 A¥e Th & fale Way to eb Out 

Nevertheless, Whatever tay be theught af the hymna 
of OF De, Child’s estiniate of ib, 1h has eertainly provided 
ini the texts fa¥ the niast adiiivable popular “$Featise af 
Hatural thealag¥ We haye ever Fead fis verses taken 
in avder form the themes far dissertations h¥ ane well 
versed in the natural sciences upan the evidences af de 
sigh in every province ef the animate and inanimate 
creation. Most of the facts, te be sure, we know before ; 
but they are most happily grouped and invested with a 
charm such as writers seldom succeed in giving even to 
this fascinating class of subjects. It is not merely that 
the evidence of familiar truths shows indisputably the 
beneficence as well as the omnipotence and omniscience 
of the Creator, but that these facts, which have been 
harped upon until we are tired of them in their thread- 
bare form, are recounted with a simplicity and fervent 
admiration that excites the reader’s wondering enthu- 
siasm in spite of himself. It is no extravagance to say 
that we have never read a more charming book, or one 
which we can commend more confidently to our readers 
with the assurance that it will aid them, as none other 
that we know of can do, to 


j 


——* look through Nature up to Nature’s God.” 


Not a little of its charm is due to the naturalness and 
simplicity of Dr. Child’s style, which the learning of the 
naturalist has not impaired. Every clergyman would do 
well particularly to study this book, with the assurance 
that it can open to him a new range of subjects such as 
his hearers, if not himself, would welcome with enthusi- 
astic approval. For the rest, the handsome volume is 
delightful in appearance, and is one of the most credit- 
able specimens of American book-making that has come 
from the Riverside press. 


Half Tints, Table d Hote and Drawing-room. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1867.—Short essays and 
sketches have of late assumed an important position in 
the current literature of the day, and though less absorb- 
ing in interest than novels and romances, they neverthe- 
less form a most agreeable species of reading, suggesting 
wholesome food for reflection, and conducing in no small 
measure to moral and mental improvement. Half Tints 
is the latest contribution of the kind which we have re- 
ceived. The questions therein considered, and the spirit 
in which they are dealt with, belong essentially to our 
own time and country, and, although there is an appa- 
rent desire on the part of theauthor to infuse into his 
writing much of the good nature and cheerfulness which 
evidently belong to his character, his essays, with few 
exceptions, constitute a series of protests against the 
order of things in our midst. The first chapter is retro- 
spective, descriptive of “ gilded memories ” of early days, 
and of dear companions who, if not destined to share 
with him life’s journey, contributed to smooth the writ- 
er’s way at its commencement, and shed a cheering light 
at intervals to help his progress. The pleasant visit to 
the First Mary in her widowhood is very natural and 
wholly pardonable, and there is something decidedly 
original and quaint in the remark that “if there be a leg- 
acy a dying man can leave utterly to damn his memory, 
it is a portrait to embarrass his widow.” To keen per- 
ceptive faculties the author adds an unusual amount of 
moral courage, which does not flinch from exposing those 
abuses which have gradually taken root in his own coun- 
try, but have hitherto been considered so remarkably 
flagrant in the old world. Among many remarks on 
hotels, the truth of which many travellers will readily 
recognize, and after animadverting on the stbservient 
attention to distinguished visitors or permanent lodgers, 
lie says : 


‘The treatmeit 6thefs feceive is secondary and ineidental, 
Pepecially the syste of fees gives the foriner the advantage, 
Hees li top fgires for ostensible charges, and fees for everything 
flescending thretigh all the @radatiois of sefviee, Pees te the 
jeter, Whe fees the FUP te oF for His libeiise; fees te the ha¥ 
Whe takes your HinbFella AHA Aster 1h the Bherk-Foom, Whe pars 
the Fental; fees te the ehaniherimaia Whe Mudestly, and Het aE 
all siigeestively, fells yal! haw Weak afe her Wages, the hatise 
keeper dividihg the profits of her Appeaitig Blaqguenee ; fees ta 
the fireman whieh ga ta the aforesaid porters fees ta the table 
waiter wha came all the way fram iveland, Whe wasn't in the 
duly Fiats, Whe never Fepeated a word he ayerheard at the tahie, 
who hasa wife and seven children—one of them very small, pleace 
your honar—who gets all the hest cuts and never seryes cold 
dishes, wha always knows a gentleman hy his kindness ta sei 
yants, who would be stupid if he gaye all you give him to his 
superior, Whe pays the big honus for his office monthly; fees for 
soip and water In the Wash-raom; fees to the self-sacrifieing 
genius who presides oyer the dressing-room, whose occupation 
is so unwholesome; fees to the young man at the door of the 
dining-room, who tells you he is a detective, who has sayed many 
a hat and coat to gentlemen who neyer gaye hima shilling, but 
who has since watched the same hats and coats just the same as 
if each had given him a guinea; fees to the boy in the reading 
room, who never files the St, Louis papers till he sees the gener 
ous St. Louisan come in, who always gets the virgin reading ; 
fees, in short, for everything, regular and extra, necessary and 
luxury, from office down to hoot-room, from a bottle of Widow 
Cliquot to a sheet of indispensable paper,” 


Tuble d’Iléte is one of the best chapters, and in the 
Dravwing-room the pernicious influence of ordinary hotel: 
life upon women is forcibly and truthfully set forth, 
The self‘admirers and gelf-exalters who think it vulgar 
to vote, the capitalist, the broker, and the clergyman 
are all seemingly eketehes from life. Perhaps the least 
agreeable chapter ia that on //appinesa ; but it is amply 
redeemed by those which follow, which are marked by 
earnest thought and sound, good sense, 


The Gospels ; with Moral Rejlectiona on cach Verse, 
By Pasquier Quesnel, With an Hasay by se Wilson ; 
revised by Dr, 1H. A, Boardman, New York ¢ Randolph, 
1867,— Queanel died in 1719, His Aforal Reflections on 
the New ‘Testament had been very popular, and, as he 
was a Janseniat, this aroused the wrath of the Jesuits 
and Louis XIV., and they persuaded the Pope Clement 
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XI. to publish his famous Constitution Unigenities (1718), 
in which one hundred and one propositions of Quesnel’s 
were formally condemned, some of them Augustinian, 
some Biblical, some anti-papal. Louis XV. made this 
constitution a law of France in 1730. But it is now for- 
gotten (it is to be found in the appendix to Vol. II. of the 
above work), while the work of Quesnel still bears fruit. 
A translation was published in England, eliminating 
some Roman Catholic dogmas, by Mr. Russell. Bishop 
Wilson found still more to leave out in his edition of Zhe 
Gospels in 1830 ; and Dr. Boardman pruned it again about 
ten years ago. It is now reissued in good style by Mr. 
Randolph. 

The expurgated editions are not generally to our 
taste. We always want to see the expurged parts put 
into brackets, so as to draw special attention to them, that 
we may know what we have lost. We hope this may 
be done in a new edition ; for it is a long task to compare 
the revision with the original. Meanwhile, it is a com- 
fort to believe that Quesnel actually did say what is here 
put forth, although he may also have said a good many 
naughty things which Bishop Wilson and Dr. Boardman 
thought it best that we should not see. 

What is here said is, for the most part, beautiful, sim- 
ple, fervent, and evangelical. There is no criticism of 
the text, but just the simple spiritual sense of the words 
is intended to be brought out. Thisis very happily done. 
Of course, lacking fixed principles of interpretation, his in- 
ferences are sometimes fanciful and not borne out by the 
letter of the Word ; but they are always suggestive. It 
is eminently a practical commentary. It was the work 
of Quesnel’s life, written and re-written; and Christians 
of every name will find in it spiritual benefit and nourish- 
ment. The translation is exceedingly well done. 


The History of the Church in Verse. Composed for the 
Tse of Bible-classes, Sabbath-schools, and Families, in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States. By 
John Henry Lopkins, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of the Diocese 
of Vermont. New York: W. I. Pooley. 1867.—It was 
certainly arduous to attempt making church history at- 
tractive by putting it into rhyme; and the result, as 
might have been expected, is neither history nor poetry. 
The feet of these lines seem, for the most part, to be cor- 
rectly measured off, and the movement is quite a com- 
fortable sort of amble; but the substance, after all, is but 
a plain and common sort of prose, with excellent moral 
reflections and episcopal advice interspersed. And then, 
too, it is seasoned throughout with a very High Church 
flavor. What the bishop calls “the sects” find no favor 
in his eyes; as in these choice lines, which are a favor- 
able specimen of his best manner : 
** But all the later sects which rose 
In England were the Church's foes, 
Without excuse or valid cause 
They broke the apostolic laws, 
And chose her rule to set aside, 
In wilful, independent pride.” 
In the whole of Christendom there is only the Church 
of England and the Episcopal Church of America which 
are genuine and safe: 
“The Church of England and our own 
On that safe system stand alone,” 
All else is heresy or schism : 
* And heresy and echiem ean find 
No favor in the Church's mind,” 
Aa the author melodiously and smoothly sings, outride 
of this communion all looks foreboding, Whata reapon 
sibility ia thrown upon the Episcopal Chureh! It ought 
to circulate these tuneful notes far and wide among the 
rising generation, no aa to help and restore the only real 
unity of Christendom! The Church may be a gainer 
even if poetry ja not, 


Peace, and Other Poems, By John J, White, Phila- 
delphia: J, B, Lippincott & Co, 1867,—When a middle 
aged gentleman of literary tastes and elegant leisure 
suddenly sees fit to proclaim his religious convictions in 
Spenserian stanza, respectable grammar, and elegant 
typography, we know of no means by which his family 
or friends can restrain him from exercising the inalien- 
able and dearest right of the free-born American citizen 
to practically test the Horatian maxim, Dulce est desi- 
pere. To be sure they may quote at him that other 
Horatian maxim ; 


—'*mediocribus esse poetis 
Non homines, non di, non concessere columnie ;” 


but in vain. Whom the gods would destroy they first 
make mad; and no amount of quotation, unenforced by a 
straight-jacket, will convince a man that he is not a poet 
who is persuaded that he is. Now that the fever of the 
type has somewhat abated, and Mr. White can calmly 
and coolly contemplate the consequences of his rash act, 
and the horrors of his awful position, we feel it would be 
in the highest degree uncharitable to add to his remorse 
by any word of ours. We are confident we can do him 
no kinder oflice, none for which he will be, at some 
future day, more grateful than gently and silently to com- 
mit his poems to the waves of that Lethean river beneath 
whose darkling waters so many poems of s0 many other 
middle-aged gentlemen rest for ever in a peace which 
passes understanding. 


The Life and Labors of Carey, Marshman, and Ward, 
the Serumpore Missionaries. By John Clark Marshman. 
Popular edition. New York: U. D. Ward. 1867.—The 
noble story of the trials, labors, and successes of the first 
three British missionaries to British India is told excel- 
lently well in this interesting volume, an abridgement 
made in 1864 of the larger work of the author. It is 
difficult now to realize the opposition and obloquy which 


defended them with a better zeal, saying : ‘‘In fourteen 
years these low-born, low-bred mechanics, have done 
more to spread the knowledge of the Scriptures among 
the heathen than has been accomplished or even at- 
tempted by all the world besides.” These three men, 
one originally a shoemaker, another a printer at Hull, 
and the third master of a charity school, began a move- 
ment which will ever live in Christian story ; they began 
the moral revolution of an empire. They translated the 
whole Bible into Bengalee, and the New Testament into 
six other languages ; and, by their labors and sacrifices, 
they won a place among the moral heroes of the race. 


Plain Sermons on Personal Religion. By the Rev. 
George W. Natt. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
1867.—Mr. Natt was an earnest and devoted Episcopal 
minister in West Philadelphia, who died in 1863, at the 
age of forty-eight, worn out by his faithful toil. These 
sernions were prepared for the press under the direction 
of the late Bishop Potter, of Philadelphia, and they will 
be found to be clear, simple, and earnest expositions of 
divine truth, well adapted to be read to plain congrega- 
tions in the absence of a regular minister. A good 
likeness of Mr. Natt faces the title-page. 


Hints and Thoughts for Christians. Dy the Rev. John 
Todd, D.D. New York: American Tract Society. 1867. 
—Dr. Todd always has something direct and sharp to 
say, with a pertinent story by way of illustration. He 
talks to Christians here ina way that ought to make 
them—much better than they are. 


THE MAGAZINES, 


In its last two numbers, those for April and May, The 
Art Journdi, following the practice adopted on the occa- 
sion of the Great Exhibitions at London in 1851 and 
1862, has been materially enlarged by the addition of a 
supplementary illustrated catalogue of the works of art 
in the Paris Exhibition, in which the engravings are.ac- 
companied by critical and explanatory remarks and com- 
pleted by a general essay on the subject. The illustra- 
tions, we need scarcely say, are the perfection of wood 
engraving ; they are executed from photographs and will 
include the finest and most characteristic specimens from 
each subdivision of the several departments. The cata- 
logue, which, like its predecessors, will form when com- 
pleted a distinct volume from The Art Journal, is the 
best consolation within the reach of lovers of art unable 
to visit Paris, and is alone worth the cost of Ze Journal. 
The steel engravings of the last number are Gilbert’s 
“Christiana at the House of Gaius”—the supper scene 
in the Pilgrim's Progress,—and “ Scottish Lassies ’’—a 
pair of rustic beauties on their way to the milking— 
from the painting of John Phillip, R.A., just dead. 


An admirable magazine in its own niche, unpretending 
but thorough and remarkably cheap withal, is Ze 
American Kducational Monthly. Without the rampant 
self-assertion characteristic of moat educational enthusi- 
asta, it discusses with earnest common senae the short 
comings of our public schools, revealing a condition of 
things that ought to be known beyond the limita of the 
profession it addresses, There are no parenta who 
might not derive large benefit from a monthly wrumal of 
thin little magazine, and few teachers of the old réyime 
that would not be put to confusion at the distance they 
have been left behind by the advance of educational 
acience, Particularly desirable, we should think, for 
teachers are the réaumd of events in the department of 
Mducational Intelligence and the clear, condi statements 
of the ney well done reviews of text-bookw and 
other works which come within the peculiar province of 
the teacher, 


Another publication deserving more unmingled praine 
than can often be awarded so new an attempt in a fresh 
field ia Vhe American Naturalist, the admirable month 
ly of the Essex Institute, Adapted both to scientific 
and ordinary readers, it is neither below the level of the 
one nor above that of the other, and while the former 
may read it with instruction, the layman, if a lover of 
nature, will do so understandingly and with delight, For 
the rest, the typography is beautiful and the illustrations 
abundant and faultless, As 7'he Naturalist has not 
caught the infection of appearing a month in advance of 
its date, the June number has not yet reached us, 80 our 
general comments apply to the three previous issues and 
we cannot allude in detail to articles, as we shall take an 
early opportunity to do with a fresh number. 


The Westminster Review for April is a number of even 
unusual force, variety, and suggestivencss. We are in 








attended the revival of missionary zeal at the beginning | 


of the present century, when even Sydney Smith, with 
all his large humanity, poured forth sarcasm upon these 
faithful men (in terms he afterwards regretted) as “ in- 
sulting the religion, shocking the feelings, and irritating 


the passions of their fellow-creatures, and throwing a | partment of Co 


whole colony into bloodshed and confusion.” 


general, as is well known, opposed upon principle to re- 
prints of foreign periodicals, thinking it better that such 
work should be done so far as possible, and encouraged 
80 far as possible, at home. But we must acknowledge 
our great desire to have 7’he Westminster widely read in 
this country. There is a boldness and thoroughgoing 
honesty of purpose about this review remarkable in con. 
servative England and valuable anywhere. The article 
on Mr. Dixon’s New America in the present number 
should be read by all our country people. It is a very 
vigorous and most interesting production. Zhe Ilopes 
and Hears of Iteformers is a candid and thoughtful 
paper and the review of Mr. Swinburne’s poetry will 
attract attention. It is written as we think in a worthy 
spirit, but seems to us rather conventional or deficient in 
originality. ‘Twenty close columns of discussion on this 
subject which contain, numerous as are the pieces 
touched upon, no eulogistic words respecting The Lymn 
to Proserpine strike us very strangely. There is an 
important paper on Hobbes in this number and three 
other articles of calibre, respectively entitled Italy and 
the War of 1866, The Papal Drama, and Contemporary 
Music and Musical Literature. 'Vhere is also in the de- 
ntemporary Literature an appreciative no- 


The London Quarterly is also an unusually good nun. 
ber, and in New American Religions it has likewige an 
article on the highly suggestive work of Mr. Dixon, The 
opening paper is a review of Donne’s George the Thivg 
and Jesse’s Memoirs of the same amiable monarch. Therg 
is a very graphic réusmé of Du Chaillu’s Recent Travel, 
and the article on Curious Myths of the Middle Ages ig of 
singular interest. Wellington in the Peninsula and Thy, 
Four Reform Orators conclude an issue of this quarter] 
which is considerably above its average in variety ang 
not below it in sterling value. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


The Kditora of Tan Rounn Tani, dealrous of encouraging bold 
and free dincuasion, do not exact af their correspondents on 
agrecment with their own views |) they, therefore, beg toae 
that they do not hold themauelven ve aponnible for what appeart 
under this heading, da they do tor the editorial expreamono 
their opinions, 


CREATION OR TRANSMU'TATION, 


To TH Korron or Tine RouND TABLES 

Bin: Thad already completed a letter upon the lecture 
of Professor Agassiz, entitled The Monkeys and the 
Native Inhabitants of South America, when your notice 
of the same met my eye in your issue of the bth instant 
My attempt was to show that the lecturer's argument 
was not 80 decisive against the “development theory 
as he secmed to regard it, The following is the substance 
of that argument: 

The question is, whether we are the lineal descendants 
of monkeys, or Whether we are the children of a creative 
mind; whether we are the result of a natural revolution, 
or whether we are the expression of a specific act of cre 
tion, ‘The answer depends upon the interpretation of the 
facts which we have before us, Then, what are the 
facts ? : 

Polyps have existed from the beginning. They #e 
found through all geological formations ; and they exist 
now. The same is true of the acalephs and of the echino- 
derms. Among mollusks we have bivalve, univalve, and 
chambered cells existing from the oldest time to Me 
present day. We have worms with solid covering, a 
we have crustacea from the oldest to the present - 
Among insects, the first we find belong to the carboniter 
ous period. Then, among vertebrates, we have fishes from 
the beginning.* Again, we have reptiles from the carbon: 
iferous period. We have birds either from the tlass? 
or the jurassic period. F 

So it is seen how many classes we had from the bey 
ning, and how many of these were contemporaneous wi 
one another, Can it be said that animals which _ 
contemporaneous were descendants of one another, : 
that animals which appeared together were derive 4 
from the other? Certainly not. We have, at leas nt 
many beginnings as are representatives of these differe 
classes in the earliest strata. But this is not all. be 
polyps, the acalephs, and the echinoderms, for on 
have existed from the beginning through all AGO + ile 
those of the earliest period are among the lowest, ‘Sil 
we have them of a much higher grade living now. 








Southey ' tice of the poems of George Arnold. 


e 
* (This assertion of our correspondent is not sustained by th 
facts of science.—Ep. RounD TABLE.] 
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we have those of the original low grade in existence to- 


rw, what started these simple forms into a desire to 
pecome something higher, and to go on becoming higher ? 
and what made them feel, at the same time, that they had 
done enough in the direction of something higher? and 
what gave them the power to both rise and remain on 
the lower level at the same time? It is inconceivable 
that physical force or natural agency could produce such 
results. But mind can do it. When an author sets out 
to record the processes of his mind, he can do it at every 
stage of perfection ; he can do it in such a manner that 
the records may be the evidence of his gradual progress, 
and, in the end, may be the evidence of his highest cul- 
ture; while at the same time he may record, if only for 
memory’s sake, the doings of his early days by the side of 
the productions of his maturer years. It is just that which 
wereadin nature. We have the earlier manifestations of 
creative power, and we have the later and higher produc- 
tions. And we have, by the side of these later productions, 
the reproduction, as it were, of what had been in the begin- 
ning. This is to be traced in the gastropods, of which 
we find the lowest forms here at present. It is the case 
with the cephalapods, of which the earliest forms are 
here now; and by their side are the nautili and all the 
varieties of the cephalapods belonging to our day. So it 
js with the worms ; so with the crustacea ; so with the 
insects, though this class beginsonly in the carboniferous 

riod. The fact that insects have their beginning in that 
age is another indication of the working of mind in the 
process, for, during the earliest periods of the earth’s his- 
tory, the whole of its surface was covered with water. 
There was no land, and there were no terrestrial animals. 
But when vegetation began to be extensive, especially 
terrestrial vegetation, we have, in the production of in- 
sects, the first indication of land animals. Let us note 
the order of succession of the vertebrate animals, 

We find, first, that fishes existed as long as the surface 
of the earth was in the condition in which aquatic ani- 
mals alone could @xist. Then reptiles were called into 
existence, just at the time when the land above the sea 
had become extensive enough to put forth a proper abode 
for the large masses of reptiles at the earliest periods. 
We find afterwards the introduction of birds and other 
warm-blooded animals at the time when our atmosphere 
had keen deprived of its accumulation of carbon, before 
which such animals could not breathe. Here is a phys- 
ical fact which precedes the introduction of those living 
beings which require a purer atmosphere. Now, the 
question is, Has this freeing of the atmosphere of carbon 
been the cause of the coming in of birds and mammalia, 
or have the processes of nature been so conducted by a 
surprising intellect that at a certain time the atmosphere 
should be free of its impure matter, that higher forms of 
being might be called into existence? When we see 
that there is such a gradation, and when we find that 
there are no intermediate forma, it seems hardly possible 
that causes and influences which are ever acting in the 
fatnie Way should have produced this result, We know 
that the physical causes are the same now as they were 
before, and that physical or chemical agencies act now ns 
they have acted from the beginning ; these from the iden 
tical character of the rocks of the older and the more re 
cont formations, and from the chemical identity of the 
materiale of which coleatial bodies are comporned, 

Then, ave the different animale which have existed at 
diferent times, and whieh differ in the most varied man 
ner, the result of causes whieh do not varye=whieh act 
ever in the same manner Thin in contrary to all argu 
ment, contrary to any evidences we have, We cannot as 
Cribe diversified resulta to uniform causes, We eannot 
ascribe the enuse of certain facets to agencies the action 
of which is unknown to us, Physicists and chemists know 
pestoetly well what electricity, what light, what magnot 
am can produce, ‘They know what are the possible 
combinations between chemical elements, and that these 
Various combinations and these various causes are differ 
ént from the causes whose eflects we witness in the ani 
mal kingdom, ‘Therefore, it is not logical to ascribe the 
diversity which exists among living beings to causes 
which exhibit uniformity of nature and uniformity of 
action, ‘There is only one conceivable possible cause ; 
and this is the intervention of mind, 

Let us examine that course of reasoning from its start- 

ing point, and see if we are not carried legitimately, if 
not inevitably, to a conclusion the very opposite of that 
at which the professor has arrived, He says that, during 
the earliest periods of the earth’s history, the whole of 
ler surface was covered with water. By what cause did 
the surface cease to be thus covered? “Was it a natural 
one, or was it a special interposition of the creative 
tind? There is no indication of a claim that it was the 
latter ; and I would not insult so eminent a naturalist as 
the reasoner is by hinting even that he would for a mo- 
ment think of advancing such a claim. One who would 
assert the necessity of a direct act of the Creator in that 
Process would require a like interference in the lifting of 
each separate atom of vapor into cloud, and in the send- 
ng of every rain-drop back to earth. 

Again, the rising of portions of land above the sea for 
the abode of reptiles, and the precipitation of the carbon 
from the atmosphere, in order to provide the proper mix- 
ture of gases for warm-blooded animals to inhale, are ad- 


mitted, by implication, to have been among the regular 
Operations of nature, 


just noticed and that from a low into a high species of | 
animals appears to me to be not in kind but in amount. 
Ican understand as easily, and have what to my com- | 
prehension is as good ground for believing, that a combi- | 
nation of organic causes, 80 to speak, operating upon the 
constituents in the germ of a monkey, led to the birth of 
a man, as that a few of such causes carried forward the | 
germ into the monkey, or that one of them acted at first | 
upon one of the ingredients of the air—namely, carbon— 
eliminating it so that the air should be fitted for the 
monkey and the man to breathe. 

I will illustrate my idea by supposing a stream of 
water running in its channel till it terminates in a pond. 
The water accumulates, and after a certain period it has 
risen so high as to overflow its banks at a given point. 
The outletting current divides itself into three equal 
branches, so that each branch contains one-third as much 
water as was contained in the original stream. The first 
finds its way among substances having in their composi- | 
tion oxygen and hydrogen in quantities and proportions | 
such that, by the aid of one variety of the sun’s rays, it | 
gathers into its@If out of those elements water sufficient 
to make it equal with the pond’s inlet. Let this stand 
for a suggestion of the manner of reproduction of the 
lowest grade of animals. 

The second branch, coming in contact with larger 
amounts of the ingredients of water, and assisted by an | 
additional number of those same solar rays, increases to 
a size above that of the trunk stream. This is for an in- 
timation of the possible process by which a particular 
species was lifted above its first level. 

The third branch, coursing among those gases different 
from the same in the first case both as to quantity and 
proportion, and having the help of a union of several or 
of all of the varieties of solar rays, together with that of 
agencies which have been generated already out of the 
chemical decompositions and recombinings, changes itself 
from water into an entirely new, a more complicated, a 
finer, a “ higher ” compound of the elements oxygen and 
hydrogen. ‘This is for an index of the conceivable spon- 
taneous (not supernatural) transmutation of one order 
into another. 

To be sure, we understand what electricity, light, and 
all the other known imponderable agents can produce, 
and that they at present do not produce animated beings 
out of the unorganized atoms which, having by some 
means become organized into the egg, will unfold them- | 
selves into those beings ; but no deduction can be drawn 
from the fact of our knowledge that the birth of the be- 
ings from the egg is not a natural one, There is no bet- 
ter foundation for the inference that the collecting to- 
gether of the unorganized particles into the egg was 
miraculous, On the contrary, the derivative action’s 
being natural points by logical necessity to the primitive 
one Aas 80, 

Further, as sound an argument against the former ex- 
istence of mastodons can be based upon the fact that none 
are found living now, as is this against the spontaneous 

radation of species, started from the evidence of their 
being no such gradations in the presentage, We assume, 
in the one case as in the other, that the reproducing and | 
the developing forces of nature were bent from their | 
original direetiona into new ones—quite likely, for the | 
very reason that new materiale Iny in their way upon 
which for them to modify their action, It in posible 
that all the ingredients forming the earth's surface have 
been wo worked over that there eannot be any farther 
tranmmutations, at least until after the centring of all 
lives into a single’ breath ;” the sinking to sleep of that ; 
and itt awakening into a germ which shall open into a 
host of shining intelligences around—"a golden throne 
beside the King of Heaven,” 

I do not flinch at the thought that I shall be classed 
among those who would aecount that King as nothing 
but a mere invisible point or spring of physical foree, 
without personality, and every other of the attributes 
which it has been the custom to ascribe to him, No one 
with a reasoning turn of mind can conjure up, before his 
intellect, any such person, So 1 will give rest to that 
bugbear, 

- But grantinga great first Cause, which I do grant fully, 
my rendering makes him much greater in his originating, 
far-reaching, creative power than does that of Profes- 
sor Agassiz; for his presents to view an operator of 
the plodding kind, who would seem to have required a 
long time to think, and to have needed many opportuni- 
ties for trial, before completing his work; while mine 
holds forth one who, at a glance, saw his plan from be- 
ginning to ending, and, by a single effort of the will, so set 
his spring that its motion started into preparation for 
action all the springs of future being. Professor Agassiz 
introduces a manipulating experimenter; 1, a genius 
holding the illimitable universe in the grasp of his imag- 
ination. G. W. EVELErH, 

Fort Famri£.p, Maine, April 20, 1867, 
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SUNDAY. 





To THe Eprror or Te RounD TABLE: 

Sir: In the excellent article entitled Sunday, in your 
paper of May 18, I find the following sentences. Speak- 
ing of that very large class of the population who do 
not go to church at all, or who, having gone there Sun- 





Yet again, the development of polyps, etc., from the 
Sriginal “ lowest” to the present “ higher” grade is, if I 
or correctly, held out as a movement in the natural 
Tder—like the reproduction of the same grades, which 
witnessed daily, hourly, momently now. 
“a “¢ is the need of a break in this chain ? or, if there 
vse ume, why was there not the same between any 
ees 16 links back to the first? The occasion for a 
pe ce, to my view, cannot be proved any greater in 
in p “0 than in another, and none can be shown for it 

either place. The difference between the gradation 


day morning, seek something like recreation for the re- 
mainder of the day, you say: 


sense of individual A apemanee 4 to a Divine law, which is the | 


essence of Protestantism, seems yrought to bear with inexorable 
severity on the observance of the Sabbath.” 











Further on you say: 
“But we have made a law of the Sabbath which is Judaic and 


not Christian, and our consciences are educated to observe it.” 


You proceed to remark that a gradual amelioration in 


this respect might be produced in the cities by opening 
museums, picture-galleries, and public libraries to the 
people after morning service. 


These, no doubt, would be highly beneficial measures, 


furnishing useful recreation to many idlers, and attract- 
ing some who would otherwise seek vicious amusements. 


But a moment’s reflection will show you that they do 


not touch the root of the matter while the public con- 


science is left under its present erroneous impressions. 
To be sure, it is better that the “ Sabbath-breaker ” 
should be reading a novel or viewing pictures or speci- 
mens of natural history than to be drinking or gam- 
bling; but if he carries. an uneasy conscience every- 
where, if he really supposes himself to be sinning (and 
through that fact 7s sinning) in the former of these occu- 
pations as really as in the latter, the reform which you 
will have introduced is surely a very superficial one. 
Ought we not to go deeper? 

It is obvious, as you have said, that we have all been 
taught from childhood to believe that Christianity re- 
quires the observance of Sunday as a Sabbath. It is 
nevertheless true, as you have said, that our sabbatical 
law and belief are Judaic, “and not Christian.” The 
radical remedy, then, for the evil of which you complain 
is to provide genuine instruction upon this point for the 
community, to show them the fact that Christianity, as 
expressed in the Bible, gives actually no command what- 
ever for any sabbatical observance, and no injunction 
whatever to refrain from any act on Sunday that would 
be right on any other day. 

Is it strange that so few people know the two facts 
last stated? Isitstrange that almost everybody believes 
that some sabbatical observance is enjoined in the Bible 
for Christians, and that Sunday is the day expressly ap- 
pointed for it? The strangeness will disappear if you 


consider that almost all our children are taught the Puri- 


tanic doctrine on this subject from: their infancy, that 


almost all the clergy teach it to adults asa part of the 


Christian system, that a large and influential department 
of our current literature is constantly renewing these in- 
culcations—for instance, the newspapers and magazines 
called “ religious” and the publications of the American 
Tract Society—and that there is no regular provision 
made for publication of the facts on the other side. 

In saying that no regular provision is made for public 
demonstration of the fact that Christianity (as expressed 
in the Bible) does not include any sabbatical observance, 
I have greatly understated the matter.- Although the 
publications just referred to habitually contain many 
statements thoroughly erroneous upon these subjects, 
their managers absolutely refuse either to publish com- 
munications in correction of these errors or to state such 
correction in their own words. When a tract of the 
American ‘Tract Society or an article in 7’he Observer, 
Leangelist, or any of that class of papers and magazines, 
has published (as often happens) something directly at 
Variance with truth and fact in regard to Sabbath obaery 
ance, there is no possibility of getting the correction be 
fore the same audience that received the falae atatement, 
The managers of these establishments will not publish 
it, nor even let their readers know that any error haa been 
committed; and the editors.of secular papera will tell 
you that it is not in their department, 

You, air, seem to think by what you have written in 
regard to Sunday that the publication of truth dx in your 
department, I, therefore, respectfully request you to 
publish, for the benefit of the many who know not 
where to look for a just statement of Christian doctrine 
respecting sabbatical observance, the following brief ab- 
stract of what the Bible teaches upon that subject, form 
ing the introduction to a volume entitled 7'e Obligation 
of the Sabbath; a Discussion between Lev, J, Newton 
Brown and William B, Taylor (Philadelphia: A, Hart, 
late Carey & Hart, 1853): 

SIX PROPOSITIONS, 
I, 

There is one, and ony one, weekly Sabbath, enjoined, described, 
or in the remotest manner alluded to, in the whole Bible, whether 
Hebrew or Christian—the Saturday Sabbath, ‘The seventh day 


is the Sabbath,’’ No other day is so designated; no other day 
can be the Bible Sabbath (Exod, xx, 11), 
II. 

This Sabbath was strictly a ceremonial and Jewish institution 
(Levit. xxiii.; Deut. v. 15). An especial “ sign’? between God 
and the * children of Israel” (Exod, xxxi, 13, 17; Ezek, xx. 12), 

Ill, 

As confirmatory of this, Jesus studiously and repeatedly vio- 
lated the Sabbath (compare Matt, xii. 1, 2, with Exod. xvi. 28 
20, and Numb. xv. 82, 36; also, John v. 8, 9,10, with Jerem, xvii, 
22), and justified this violation by the direct assertion of his righ/, 
and (by pee implication) of his infent, to abolish it. * ‘The 
Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the-Sabbath; there- 
fore the Son of man is Lord also of the Sabbath !"", (Mark ii. 27, 25). 

IV. 

While the Sabbath was thus openly and constantly broken by 
Jesus and his apostles, they never, on the other hand, enjoined, 
or even encouraged, its observance in aby manner whatever, 
either by example, by precept, or by slightest intimation ; nor 
can a single passage be found among all the New Testament 
writers condemning the neglect of this law, or reproving the 
** Sabbath-breaker,”” 





v. 
On the contrary, the Sabbath law was wholly and unequivocally 


| abrogated for the Gentile world by the first great council of the 


Catholic Church, held at Jerusalem, under the immediate direc- 

tion of “the apostles and elders ;” which council decreed that 

“keeping of the Law” was an unnecessary thing, and a burden 

not to be laid upon those who were not Jews (Acts Xv. 24, 28, 29). 
Vi. 


Rom. iii. 28; ix. 82, ete ed : ‘ 
They uniformly speak of the Christian being “ delivered from 
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the Law,” the Decalogue included (Rom. vii. 6, 7), which Deca- 
logue, though ‘“‘ written and engraven in stones,’’ was thus en- 
tirely ‘‘ done away” (2 Corinth. iii. 7). 

In the most explicit and impervertible terms, they affirm that 
“the Sabbath days”? were the mere “shadow of things to come” 
(Coloss. ii. 16); an obsolete “‘ ordinance ’’ which had been ‘‘ blot- 
ted out ” by the new covenant; and they strongly condemn their 
‘observance ” (Gai. iv. 10) as among the “* beggarly elements ” of 
Jewish bondage. 

Thus they decide obedience to the Fourth Commandment, and 
the ‘estimation’ of its Sabbath, to be a “* weakness in the 
faith’ (Rom. xiv. 1, 5), even while placing it on the broad ground 
of the liberty of private judgement, and the right of each to act 
in conformity with his own persuasions. Ww. B. % 


If other papers, weekly or daily, would publish these 
six propositions, which state with perfect accuracy the 
doctrine of Scripture respecting Sabbath observance, 
they would confer a great benefit upon vast numbers of 
readers, who now feel guilty every Sunday while doing 
perfectly innocent and unobjectionable things, because 
their consciences have been perverted by false teaching 
respecting this subject. EXAMINER. 








PUTNAM’S MONTHLY. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 


Srr: In your reference, some weeks ago, to the maga- 
zine called Putnam’s Monthly, a warm eulogy of that pub- 
lication (since re-echoed in many quarters) was followed 
by the enquiry, “ Why, then, did it fail ?” 

Special occupation has prevented me from sooner 
acknowledging, as seemed fit, your appreciative sugges- 
tion for the revival of the periodical alluded to, urged, as 
it has been, by other judicious advisers. These spontane- 
ous suggestions from such sources are gratifying and 
valuable, whatever may prove to be practicable in regard 
to the main business in question, and an enterprise thus 
encouraged and promoted ought to be successful. 

I trouble you with this note, however, merely to say 
that as a matter of business statistics I do not admit the 
inference which your question implies. Putnam’s 
Monthly—as such—did not “ fail,” at least it would not 
so appear from figures which I quote from a brief record 
of its career. 

The first edition of the first number was ten thousand. 
The demand at once exhausted the successive edi- 
tions, after the second number was issued, until the 
regular editions consisted of 30,000 copies. Of several 
numbers 35,000 were printed. 

This number is believed to have been largely in advance 
of any original magazine, resting wholly on its literary 
merits, ever issued before, either in this country or in 
Europe. In its palmiest days Blackwood never claimed 
more than 9,000; and The New Monthly, Fraser, Metro- 
politan, etc., from 750 to 4,000. The subsequent issues of 
the Cornhill and other English magazines, adopting the 
American system of low prices, reached much larger fig- 
ures—even 100,000, it is said—and our own Harper's 
(unrivalled in its department) has issued even more ; but 
Putnam’s Monthly, in its own sphere, is believed to have 
exceeded in circulation any similar work previously 
issued. 

When our successors in the publication (Messrs. Dix, 
Edwards & Co.) made, in 1855, an unsolicited proposal to 
purchase the magazine, the circulation and statistics were 
fully exhibited and the price offered and actually paid for 
what was, practically, only the “ good-will” was $11,000. 
Five volumes had beén issued. The new publishers pro- 
duced five more, in a similar character, under the editor- 
ship of Mr. Curtis, Troubles in other businces then caused 
the tranafer of the magazine to Mr, Emerson and Mr, 
Oakes Smith successively, Merged in other very different 
publications of a cheap and popular style, the original 
Monthly oozed out like the Rhine in the sands of Holland ; 
but so long aa it retained ita orivinal character the 
circulation continued to be profitable, and it waa therefore 
emphatically a aueceas and nota failure, Thus much is 
due to the truth of history, 

I may be permitted to add that the substantial excel 
lence and permanent value of much of ita contenta is 
indicated by the facet that out of the firat five or fix 
volumes, no lesa than twenty-one separate works have 
been already issued in book form, while many other arti- 
cles have been collected in the works of their several 
authors, 

Among these authors were Bryant, Cooper, Cozzens, 
Curtis, Dana, De Vere, Godwin, Herbert, Hildreth, 
Higginson, Mrs. Kirkland, Lieber, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Lunt, Legare, Mackie, Melville, Mitchell, O’Brien, Olm- 
sted, Perkins, Ripley, Miss Sedgwick, Stoddard, Simms, 
Swinton, Taylor, Thoreau, Tuckerman, Tomes, R. G. 
White, ete., ete. Yours respectfully, G. W. P, 

New YorK, May 22, 1867. 





AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


To THE EpIToR oF THE RounD TABLE: 

Sir: Like yourself, I have been very much edified by 
the letters published in THz Rounp TaBLE of M@rch 
30 in reply to my “singularly unhappy ” remarks on 
Macheth, published in a previous number of your jour- 
nal. 

It seems that, unlike Falstaff, lam neither witty my- 
self nor the cause of wit in others. For myself, I must 
be resigned; but for my two critics, Messrs. Alex. F. 
Irving and 8S. A. McKeever, I can only recommend them 
to God’s mercy. They must have found life somewhat 
burdensome since the 30th of March. Were I indeed, 
as Mr. Irving surmises, “to be found somewhere in the 
outskirts of the profession of surgery,” I should make 
all haste to offer my professional services to both of these 
gentlemen, for the performance of that operation by 
means of which, according to Sidney Smith, the percep- 
tion of a joke is made possible for minds of a certain 
national type. 








be not too “frivolous,” how they propose to make their 
peace with Mr. Moon? Respectfully, 


G. HurLbur. 
San Francisco, April 29, 1867. ‘ 








THE BIRTH OF PLEASURE. 
To THE Eprror oF THE ROUND TABLE: 


Srmr: We regret very much that you make such an un- 
necessary display of venomous playfulness and “severe 
untruth” in giving the credit of publication of our new 
book, Zhe Birth of Pleasure, to the Bible Society, when 
that society is nowhere mentioned, either upon the title- 
page, or in the prefatory note, or in the body of the book. 

Again, we regret to damage your diction and critical 
acumen (or joke, as A. Ward wouldn’t say), but we must 
do it ; therefore please make the correction, by scraping 
off the “ sauce” and exposing the goose as she should be. 

Yours truly, 
JAMES PoRTEUS, Publisher, 
Bibl® House, N. Y. 

New York, May 23, 1867. 

[We have much pleasure in “ exposing the goose,” as 
Mr. Porteus desires. His address as he gives it, which in 
the imprint of the work referred to is identical with that 
appended to his note, except that the latter substitutes 
“ Publisher ” for “ General Agent,” explains the miscon- 
struction of which he complains.—EpD. RouND TABLE.] 








MISCELLANEA. 


RAILROAD MORTALITY. 


UNDER a law of New Jersey the railway corporations 
of that state are required to report annually to the Leg- 
islature the casualties to human life or limb which oc- 
cur upon their respective roads. These reports are made 
every winter for the year ending the preceding January. 
By the reports of last winter it appears that during the 
year 1866 there were killed outright seventy-nine per- 
sons on the following roads: 


New Jersey Central, ; ee ° _ = 
Camden and Amboy, 5 . ‘ e ‘ > 10 
Freehold and Jamesburg, . . . . . 1 
Camden and Burlington, : . ° < 1 
West Jersey, . ° ° ‘ ° ° . ‘ 1 
Camden and Atlantic, . . ‘ ° 2 
Raritan and Delaware Bay, . ‘ ° : . 2 
New Jersey, . ° ° ‘ . . . ° 17 
Morris and Essex, . > ° ° . ‘ ° 13 
Northern, . ‘ ° ° . . 2 
Paterson and Ramapo, . .. ° 6 
Belvidere Delaware, ‘ . ° ° 1 

Total, . Py ° * . ° F vil) 


Supposing that this year might have been peculiarly 
fatal, we turned to the reports of the same roads for 1865, 
and found that during that year they had killed ninety 
persons; beside these were a large number of persons 
reported as seriously wounded during the same year. 

The roads above named are in the aggregate less than 
seven hundred miles long. Assuming that they are 
managed with as much care, prudence, and foresight 
against accidents as any roads in the country, they give us 
a guide by which to arrive at a result for all the states, 
If in Now Jersey, under the beat of management, eleven 
persons yearly are killed outright for every hundred miles 
of railroad, how many are killed annually throughout the 
country? It imatated in The American Journal of Min 
ing that there are 51,000 miles of steam railway in the 
United States, By the New Jersey ratio, therefore, the 
annual railroad mortality of the country amounts to the 
fearful number of 5,600, 

But it may be aaid that the New Jersey roads are used by 
many more daily traing than the average of the railroads 
of the country, and that therefore the accidents are more 
numerous upon them, It is not clear either that this ia 
the fact or, if it is, that the result would be materially 
altered, On but three of the New Jersey roads, the Camden 
and Amboy, the New Jersey, and the New Jersey Cen- 
tral, can the travel be said to be large, ‘The rest are lit- 
tle more than neighborhood ways, and not at all crowded 
with travel, Even if it were, it is fair to presume that 
increased responsibility produces increased care, and that 
the roads which carry the most passengers take the best 
precautions against accidents, and that, consequently, in 
proportion to the increase in passengers carried, the dan- 
ger to the public diminishes. 

Some thirty or forty years ago the loss of life upon the 
western waters, by the frequent explosion of steamboat 
boilers, was very great, although it never approximated 
to the present fearful loss by railroads. The frequency 
of these dreadful occurrences so impressed thie public mind 
that Congress intervened to provide a remedy. The salu- 
tary legislation which followed had the effect of greatly 
reducing the number of casualties, until at last their oc- 
currence is rare. As we have argued elsewhere, similar 
legislation should follow in the matter of railways. 


Mr. HARRISON, of Steinway Hall, has made very exten- 
sive arrangements for his “ Festival” which begins with 
next Monday night. He has engaged a large number of 
celebrated professionals to give all possible éclat to the 
occasion, and the orchestra will be, it is said, the finest 
yet gathered together in New York. The selection of 
music for the various performances is a very imposing 
one indeed, and the coming occasion promises in ail 
respects to be one of great brilliancy and remarkable en- 
joyment. The best way to enjoy the festival is to engage 
secured seats for the whole course, and this we hear great 


As it is, can do no more than thank them for the in-| numbers of our music-loving population are now doing. 
terest they have taken in my little attempt upon Shakes-|'The performance of Monday will consist of Handel’s 
peare, and I should be pleased to know, if the question | noble work The Messiah. 


CSPOT cna 


LITERARIANA. 


THE most attractive volume to lovers of autographs 

we have ever seen is The Autographic Mirror, two lar " 
volumes of lithographic fac-similes of the chirography of 
great and notorious men in all walks of life—kings, States. 
men, generals, writers, divines, artists, actors, savang_ 
all those whom we meet in literature and history, To 
attempt to give the scope of the work would bea hope. 
less struggle with Uembarras des richesses, and we shal] 
content ourselves perforce with haphazard selections 
Royal personages, from the execrable scrawl of Queen 
Elizabeth to the bold, beautiful, Italian signature of 
Queen Victoria, are largely represented, especially gop. 
spicuous from its proportions and its almost copper-plate 
regularity being the Magna Charta, First amone 
men of letters comes a dedication written in Greek and 
Latin by Joannes Miltonies (sic) to Christophoro Arnoldo 
“ Doctissimo Viro,” the Greek in it being contracted be. 
yond recognition. Shakespeare autographs are abundant 
as are those of his contemporaries and successors, but we 
pass nearer to our own times. Charlotte Bronti is repre. 
sented only by the superscription of a letter to her father, 
Charles Lamb, writing to we know not whom, says: 
_ **Calamy is - reading. Mary is always thankful for Books 
in her way. wont trouble you for any in my way ”—aboye 
which is interpolated as an afterthought, “ yet, having enough to 
read. Young Hazlitt,’ he adds, * lives, at ood his father he 
at 3 or 36 [36 L have it down, with the 6 scratch’d out) Bouverie 
Street, Fleet Street.” 

On the next page we have a note from George Cruik- 
shank to William Hayward about proofs of etchings for 
the Comic Almanac, wherein we read, “ You will please 
to observe that some years back—Mr. Thackeray wrote 
a description of my etchings—in the ‘ Westminster Re 
view ’—and in order to tllustrate—his observations—he 
inserted some wood blocks,” etc. The fourth page of 
the paper having been left blank, the artist has filled it 
with a baker’s dozen of outlines of heads, faces, and fig. 
ures—some mere suggestions, two comparatively finished, 
The allusion to Thackeray introduces him in not inappro- 
priate company, for we have the inimitable fac-simile jl. 
lustrations of the career of Dionysius Diddler, “ young, 
innocent, and with a fine head of hair,”—this chronicle 
having been designed as a contribution to The Whitey. 
Brown Paper Magazine : a subsequent illustration rep- 
resents the hero soliloquizing, “ Look at me with all me 
luggage at the end of me stick—all me money in me 
left-hand breeches pocket—and it’s oh! but I’d give all 
me celebrity for a bowl of butther-milk and petaties”: 
on the margin of the picture is this note: “ Dear B, I 
want a copy of Walpole’s letters and will have one if you 
choose to take it out in writing, Yrs &. W. M 
Thackeray—”. Another of his notes accompanies his 
delightful nonsense ballad of The Three Sailors, and 
gives this estimate of it: “ Dear Bevan. I dont like the 
looks of the ballad at all in print but if you please prefer 
to have it in this way exactly. ‘ Be blowed’ would never 
do in a printed ballad of Yours very truly, W.M. 
Thackeray.” 

To remain among the artista. A letter of Rubens ac 
companies a singularly bold large crayon sketch of him 
9 Next we come to a letter from Hablot K. Brown, 
thus: 


Octr 6, 1900, 
**My Dear Sir, 

“My Better halfis charmed with my Head! and thinks tt quite 
a Capyf-al likeness —ehe cart ae! about up ataire & down stairs, 
all over the House, to teat drent lights &e.—till 1 think ehe 
ttist be trying experimente in polarization of Light 
she had better wear it asa Shawl Brooch 

[Kod of page) 

eketch of her ae Herodine walking about with John the Baptist's 
Head ina charger—(lo some, perhipa, it might suggest a tenpe 
ing dish of Calhe Head!) Hit with all this slew of affection, she 
hue jet declared her determination to hang met and grambles 
becntiee Tam (of course) fathor alow in providing a nail for the 
horrid purpose | 


1 siiygest 
Lthink | inst makes 


a 
"The preparations are now going ont! t—L feel quite fe 


signed to my aad 
{End of pave} 
fate—(thank you!) and only hope that Pehall be string up in the 
most approved dack-Ketchy manner 
"TD remain (for 6 mints more only!) 
"Yrs very t ruly 2 
i ik’ Browne— 
The five minutes were employed in depicting on the foot 
of the third page the scene indicated by the index toward 
the bottom of the second—one lady, on a ladder, with 
crinoline scandalously displaced, driving the nail; Mrs. 
Browne, standing at the foot of the latter in a tragic ab 
titude, pointing to the portrait, at which are gazing 4 
brisk little skye terrier and an assemblage of young 
Brownes—seven in number—in open-mouthed wonder, 
the legend which describes the several groups reading : 
“Brutal, but awestruck, pub--Jack Ketch & assistant- my 
faithful Dog.” 
Thus we have John Leech: 
‘* With much pleasure If I possibly can—of course you will not 
wait for me a moment—I am in doubt about getting an 
[Sketch] 
“wy, j 
Yours walthiely Leech.” 
The sketch is one of those inimitable delineation’ of 
the relics of a hunter in which Leech is unapproached— 
rude, hurried, half-finished, a mass of blot and blur, i 
yet gives us a truer presentment of the poor old yl 
than half-a-day’s labor of another artist could do. Pe 
strange, by the way, that, so far as we have observed, t : 
writing of all these eminent artists, whose hands - 
should expect to be firm and precise, is detestable, som> 
times nearly illegible, with the sole exception of ~ is 
eray, between whose notes and those of Campbell i bs 
difficult to determine which shall claim the merit of A 
most beautiful manuscript in the collection. But rd 
most horrible page, one to which we imagine & PMs 
would prefer one of Mr. Greeley’s, is a leaf from the : “4 
of Wilkie Collins’s Armadale, obliterated, revised, inte 








lined, until ‘one wonders whether the writer himsel 
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could tell what it is about, though the original words 
are clear enough. , 

We have strayed longer than we intended among 
delightful sowvend's of which it is impossible to weary. 
Not a recent English writer or poet of eminence seems 
to be omitted—presenting himself sometimes in a scrap 
rom a business or fapuiliar note, sometimes in the first 
much-corrected copy of a famous poem, whence we may 
jearn more of its meaning than from volumes of com- 
mentary or controversy. The book is a treasure hard to 
overestimate—the more so from its extreme rarity, less 
than a hundred copies, we believe, having composed the 
entire edition, while of these we know of none other in 
this country than the one through which we have had 
the pleasure of glancing. 


MAPLE SEEDS. 
Curious things with odd-shaped wings 
The sweet May-time to the maple brings, 
Over our heads 
On slender threads 
Idly flapping their crimson wings. 


Each tiny eed suspended there, 
Swaying about in the soft spring air, 
Seems to the eye 
Longing to et 
Its wings abroad in the azure air. 
And as L lie, with half-shut eye, 
Watching their futile efforts to fly, 
Other fair things 
Soon to have wings 
Rise unbidden before mine eye. 
Sweet souls and dear, far off and near, 
Whose final farewell we daily fear, 
As over the grave 
They sway and wave, 
By every care-gust driven more near. 
From this life’s things, its thorns and stings, 
Longing to haste with heavenward wings, 
Waiting to die, 
Waiting to fly— 
Only waiting to use their wings. 
Comes twilight grey and clears away 
The misty dreams that over me stray ; 
Nought now I see 
Save the maple-tree 
With its wingéd seeds for ever at play. 


E. PrERREPONT. 
May 20, 1867. 


A srep of some importance in the history of religious 
newspapers has been taken by Zhe Church Union, which, 
in its last number, in a somewhat verbose leading article 
entitled Ye Cannot Serve God and Mammon, announces 
the resolve of its publishers to admit no more advertise- 
ments to its columns. Of course, it is not to be expect- 
ed that its example will be generally followed. To a 
majority of its religious contemporaries it would be sim- 
ply impossible to forego a revenue which, though limited 
enough, makes all the difference between continued, 
though feeble and sometimes incomprehensible, life and 
certain extinction. But the mooting of the principle at 
issue can hardly fail to direct attention to the practice of 
many publications which claim a religious “ mission ” 
yet do not scruple to admit to their columns advertise- 
ments of the more scandalous kinds, and to seek them 
by expedients that it would be diflicult to reconcile with 
the dictates of ordinary honesty, much more with the 
professions of piety that stand vis-d-vis with puffs—os- 
tensibly by the editors—of wares about which they know 
nothing. As to The Church Union, it certainly deserves 
respect for what isa heavy pecuniary sacrifice made in 
obedience to a principle, although many will think it an 
exaggerated one. One of its explanations, that the apace 
gained enables to make a more varied family paper, is 
entirely untenable, for the reason that, as in’ moat jour 
fala of ite kind, the ministerial practice of excessive 
dilution and attentuation so perregee ita columns that 
the pith of an entire issue might be comprised within 
one of its pages, to the no wun profit and comfort of its 
readers, Reverthelens, in thin reapoet The Church Union 
deserves no more —y than ite fellows, while it de 
herved A praiae wololy ite own for the atand it now takers 
one, we may hope without ineredulity, that shall in no 
way cripple efforta made with a fores and gallantry- 
+ apa We can yet AAY With tact and delicacy —thorough- 

y admirable, 


Mn, R, BARNWELL Rirere is collecting materials, ac 
cording to the prevalent custom, for a history of the war, 


Con, T, W, Hiaarnson, it now seems, does not intend 
publishing a novel, as was rumored, 


Mr, Tomas DUNN ENGLISH is understood to be writ- 
ing a poem on the battle of Monmouth, 


Miss ADELAIDE Woop, of New Orleans, is spoken of 
by the southern papers as a new writer of great talent 
whose literary efforts have, as yet, taken only the form 
of contributions to magazines, but from whom we may 
s00n expect something more ambitious. 


As a supplement to our last week’s mention of Mr. 
William Carew Hazlitt’s new memoir of his grandfather, 
Wwe quote from the correspondence of J'he Hvening 


Saute the following scrap from the grandfather’s his- 
ry : 


“The Rev. William Hazlitt, father of the celebrated essayist, 
Came from England to this country in 1783, just after the close of 
the Revolutionary war. He landed at New York, went to Phila- 
delphia, where he preached fifteen: months, and then removed to 
Boston. While in Massachusetts, he spent some time at Wey- 
Pouth, as a guest of the Rev. William Smith (the father of Mrs. 

ohn Adams , and also visited Hingham, and preached in the old 
Meeting-house for the Rev. Dr. Gray, who was then pastor of the 
hea parish, and approaching ninety years of age. Mr. Hazlitt 
a with him a boy seven or eight years old, a daughter some- 
- at older, and a son who was a portrait painter, The younger 
ae to go into the pulpit with his father, and the daughter 

1 the minister's pew. ‘There was some talk of settling Mr. 
0 tt as a colleague with Dr. Gray, but the project received no 
ton agement from the doctor, and it was abandoned. The 
Mi 7 sat in the pulpit was the essayist; the daughter was 
in ot) eggy Hazlitt, who afterwards became a successful essayist 
Hazlitt and was a good flower painter. The oldest son (John 


) painted portraits in Hingham, and among them those of 


Rev. William Hazlitt returned to England§in 1786 or 1787, his Uni- 
tarian — not being at that time popular in the capital of 
New England.” 

Messrs HiitTon & Co. have in The Atheneum a tart 
letter about Mr. Maxwell, Miss Braddon, What is this 
Mystery ? and the Sunday Mercury novel that occasioned 
the revival of the fuss some months ago. The letter 
throws no new light on the matter, and is chiefly re- 
markable for.a queer passage which will be understood 
by those who remember Miss Braddon’s justifiable dis- 
pleasure at having What is this Mystery? advertised as 
her “latest and best.’’ ‘‘ We regret,” say the Messrs. 
Hilton, “ that Miss Braddon or her friend should be com- 
pelled to protest against our critical judgement (sic) as 
to the work reprinted by us being ‘her latest and best.’ ” 
It is hard to see what “critical judgement” has to do 
with the description of an author’s earliest books as her 
latest ; but, on the other hand, it is pleasant to find that 
the verdict originally attributed to The Atheneum is at 
last claimed by the publishers as their own “critical 
judgement.” 

Don D. F. SARMIENTO, Minister of the Argentine Re- 
public, proposes issuing at intervals a pamphlet entitled 
Ambas Americanas. The object of the publication, 
which will be printed in Spanish, is to increase our 
knowledge of South America, and especially of the val- 
ley of the La Plata. If successful, the pamphlet will, 
we presume, become a regularly published magazine. 


AmoNG the works whose publication is intended by 
the Camden Society are: A second volume of Documents 
Connected with James the First’s Relations with Germany, 
to be edited by Mr. Samuel Rawson Gardiner ; A Narra- 
live of Proceedings in the Star Chamber and Court of 
Ligh Commission in the Year 1632, to be edited by Mr. 
John Bruce; A Spanish Account of the Proposed Mar- 
riage between Charles Prince of Wales and the Infanta, 
by Francesco de Jesus, from an original MS., to be trans- 
lated and edited by Mr. Samuel Rawson Gardiner ; be- 
sides which there are others of less historical importance. 


AMONG new English books of interest are: Hnglish 
Writers from Chaucer to Dunbar, by Henry Morley ; Up- 
wards of Four Hundred Words Spelled in Two or More 
Ways by Different Authors, by Prof. Sullivan, who at- 
tempts to settle their orthography ; The ninth volume 
of Chambers’s Encyclopedia ; Mr. 'Tupper’s third series of 
Proverbial Philosophy, which contains the author’s opin- 
ions on creeds, stars, ghosts, the future of animals, and 
similar matters, and of which a portion is devoted to 
“some modern critics” ; also, new forthcoming novels by 
W. Knox Wigram, Miss Annie Thomas, T. A. Trollope, 
Thomas Sutton, Joseph Hatton. 


Mr. ArtTnur RoseE—better known as the Mrs. Brown 
of Fun and the Arthur Sketchley of various English 
periodicals—has under consideration the expediency of 
Visiting this country next winter on a tour somewhat 
similar to the projected one which in poor Artemus 
Ward's case came to so melancholy a termination. 
Mrs. Brown is as yet scarcely as well known here as 
Artemus was in England, but we have little doubt the 
entertainment—which, we are told, carries Mrs. Brown 
to Paris—would be vastly popular. 


artist, whose death left them entirely unprovided, even 
the copyrights of his works belonging to Punch and 
other publications. 


A NOTABLE circumstance which escaped observation 
on this side of the water was the fact that on the 29th 
or 80th of April just two hundred years had passed 
from the day on which Milton gave his receipt for the £5 
that bought the copyright of Paradise Lost. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RouND TABLE: * 


Sir: In turning over some old papers lately I lighted upon the 
following epitaphs, which I consider rather unique in their way. 
hey are not new, perhaps, but worth reprinting: 


t 
** Here lies Job Valentine 
(A particular friend of mine). 
Aged about sixty-nine. 
None of your Pharaoh’s lean kine, 
A workman in the preaching line 
Was he, when death cut his twine, 
Tho’ his sermons were not very fine. 
He was no Jew, for he eat swine; 
Turk neither, for he loved wine; 
No dandy, for he could not shine ; 
Nor Quaker, for he had no spirit ; 
Nor Catholic, for he had no merit. 
During forty years he preached and lied, 
For which God damned him when he died. 
i. 
** Here lies Jack Core. 
Well, I'll say no more— 
Only I'll observe that he was alive 
In 1825. 
In 1826 
He had almost crossed the River Styx ; 
In 1827 
He was striving hard to go to heaven ; 


In 182 
He went the other way quite straight. 


Itt. 
** Under this old moss-covered stone 
Lies poor, skinny Michael Donne, 
Who died in 1701. 
Pray for the soul of poor Michael Donne! 
Bat, it now being 1801, 
You may pray if you choose, or let it alone, 
Because I reckon ’twill all be one 
For the same poor, skinny Michael Donne, 
Who died in 1701.” 
Can any of your readers tell me their origin? I have either 
forgotten or never knew. UIEN SABE? 
CAMBRIDGE, May 13, 1867. 


To THE EpIToR oF THE RounD TABLE: 

Simm: Here is rather an unsatisfactory solution to your querist’s 
Latin epitaph. It makes sense, but is hardly to be reconciled 
grammatically: 

** Quod fuit esse, quod est, quod non fuit esse,-quod esse. 
Esse quod est, non esse, quod est, non est, erit esse.” 

Esse and est may be from either swum or edo. Using both, I 
translate thus: ‘ E 
That which was to perish, that perishes ; that which was not to 

perish, that exists. 

The existence of that which perishes cannot be, 
That which exists does not perish but will exist for ever, 
Yours, etc., ANON. 
Lowe tt, May 11, 1867. 
To THE EprtTorR oF THE Round TABLE! 
Sir: The quotation in the last number of Tut Rovnp Tass 





Iv is said that efforts are being made by able jour- 
nalists to revive The Reader, a review that deserved a 
very different reputation from that secured for it by its 
hapless and fatal slip respecting Johnson's Dictionary. 
There seems, however, to be rather a plethora of journals 
of this class, The Chronicle and Imperial Review having 
recently been added to those previously existing, and we 
cannot see how another can be needed, 

Mise JHAN INGHELOW=for whose new book, Ay 
Chowen Fricnda, we way look aa soon as its publication 
in England is completed—has postponed until fall the 
issie of her new volume of poemea, whieh was made 
ready for the presa two years ago, but withheld from the 
author's distrust of its merita and her desire to complete 
a revision to Which she is giving much of her time, 


Sin AnOHIBALD ALIAON, as the Cable has announced, 
died last week, at the age of seventy-live, His reputation 
in this country rested chiefly upon his //istory of Hurope, 
originally covering the period of the French Republie 
and First Kinpire—1789 to 1815—but recently extended 
to Louis Napoleon’s accession in 1852, while a further 
addition was in preparation which would have embraced 
the Crimean war, Sir Archibald Alison, by profession a 
jurist, was an extreme high Tory, an incumbent of lucra- 
tive sinecures, a conservative of the kind which regards 
the present with apprehension and despair, and, natu- 
rally, an ardent partisan of the Confederacy, 


Dr. M'Crig, eminent among the United Presbyterians 
of England and one of the professors in their college at 
London, has been forced by failing health to abandon his 
professional and ministerial labors, Although he still 
continues his editorial connection with Zhe British and 
Foreign Evangelical Review, he is threatened with blind- 
ness, which renders it doubtful whether he can complete 
the Life of Calvin with which he intended to follow his 
Life of John Knox, published some years ago. 


Mr. Youne—the poet whose effusions excited recently 
the mirth of Parliament and afforded a fertile theme for 
the witticisms of what he probably considers the ani- 
malcules and infusoria of the critical press—is to retain 
his pension of £40 a year. Mr. Disraeli admitted that 
it was granted through an “inadvertence,” but says that 
he will not cancel it until Lord Derby and he have read 
Mr. Young’s poems, which Ze Spectator suggests is “a 
new and very humorous equivalent for the Greek Ka- 
lends.” Mr. Bright suggested that “the money did not 
signify,” whereupon Major Myles O'Reilly (!) withdrew 
the motion for depriving him, whereupon Mr. J. M. Lud- 
low begs, and is seconded by Zhe Spectator and other 
journals, that Lord Derby make his peace with literary 
men by granting a pension to the widow and eight—pos- 





Gaminent citizens—Gen. Benjamin Lincoln, the Rev. Ebenezer 
Y, D.D., Col. Nathan Rice, Dr, Joshua Barker, and others. The 


sibly nine—children of the late Charles H. Bennett, the 





commencing ‘‘ We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not 
breaths; is to be found in Fes/vs,a dramatic poem by Philip 
James Bailey, first published in London in 1839 and reprinted in 
this country. Yours always, 


R. SHELTON MACKENZIE, 
PuILaADELPptA, May 16, 1867. 


To THe Epvitor oF THe Rounp TABLE: 

Sin: May I enquire through your columns if any of your read- 
ers have ever met a work called Beckman on Islands? Such a 
work certainly exists, though I cannot find it in any catalogue, 

New Your, May 17, vD 
To THE Eniton oF THe Rony Tasrs! 


Sin: Is Byron's grammar correct if this line, whieh I find ia 
the Childe Harold} 


‘Por this in suéh ae Agi seemed Btrange of meaod''? 
Should not it he rather “sich as he’? The tile regarding the 
ease to be weed with "than is elear eHotigh the same @Ase 
after as before—"T like you better than him that concerning 
'sieh as’ and “soe as’ is not so definite, Agen, which is 
more correct, s0—as" or tas—ag’? And should not the nega- 
tive particle * not,” in interrogative elatises, immediately follow 
the auxiliary, as above—"should no? il be” instead of "should 
it not be"? Otherwise, how do we get the contraction, * shouldn't 
it be," and the like? — Ly. ; : 

Pardon these seemingly trivial questions, In this out-of-the- 
way corner we have not the facilities for obtaining information 
that a metropolis affords, Respectfully, PIONEER, 

Denver City, May 6, 1867, 

*So—as"’ and ‘tas—as"’ are sometimes synonymous and 
therefore interchangeable, sometimes of different significations, 
Each is correct in its place, For the second question, let ** Pio- 
neer” experiment a little with slight modifications of the 
phrase,—e, g., “* Should he, or should he not?” or, ‘Should he, 
or should not he ?’—and he will doubtless conclude that, while 
the latter expression is correct enough, itis stilted and pedantic, 
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Tlome and Foreign Reform, Jefferson Davis, 

Mr. Dickens and his Publishers, Fun, American Utility-Madness, 
Small Beer, Rational Beings, The American Press. 
REVIEWS: 

Jesuit Missions in New France, Mrs. Gage’s Poems, 
Beechenbrook, The Old Patroon, 

The Forlorn Hope, A Trip to the Azores or Western Islands, 
The Birth of Pleasure, The Celebrated Jumping Frog, 
Homiletics and Pastoral Theology, 

The Christ of the Apostles’ Creed, Amusement a Force in 
Christian Training, E Pluribus Unum, 

The Management of Steel. 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR: 

The Piano-fortes Once More, Dilettante Philology, 
Episcopal Journalism, 

The Third Avenue Railway, French Marriages and Separations. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES, 
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COLCATE’S AROMATIC VECETABLE 
SOAP. 


A superior TOILET SOAP, prepared from refined Vearranin 
O1s, in combination with Grycenima, and eepectally designed 
for the use of LADIES and for the NURSERY, Its perfume is 
exquisite, and its Washing properties unrivalled, Vor sale by all 
Druggiste. 


SPIEGEL _MEERSCHAUM. 


ESTABLISHED 1853, 


Messrs. Kaldenberg & Son, the oldest and most 
extensive manufacturgre in the United States, who received the 
Vins? MepaL at the American Institute, 1865, are the only Ameri- 
can exhibitors at the Paris Exposition of the celebrated’ Spiegel 
Meerschaum Pipes, Cigar-holders, and Amber Works. 

Monograms, Portraits, etc,, cut to order from this fine material, 
which no other house has or keeps for sale, 

N.B.—All our goods are stamped, warranted to color well, and 
eaieteotion givenornosale. Repairing, Boiling, etc., in superior 
style. 

*,* Send for Circular. 


We are next to Broadway, 4 and 6 John 
Street, Up-Stairs, First Fioor. 





What of Ernest Renan, who wrote the Life 
of Christ? See his Likeness, Character, and Biography, in June 
No. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 2 cents. 


A NEW MEERSCHAUM STORE. 
We inform our readers that a, 


MESSRS. POLLAK & SON, 


who were the first to introduce the manufacture of Meerschaum 
Goods into this country, have opened a new store at 


27 John Street, near Nassau, 


for the convenience of smokers down town, in Brooklyn, Jersey, 
Williamsburg, and Hoboken. Their store at 691 Broapway, near 
Fourth Street, will continue as heretofore, and at both stores the 
largest selection of only warranted genuine meerschaum goods is 
kept. They cut pipes and cigar-holders of any shape to order, do 
repairing, and charge moderate prices. Boiling, $1. 





Do Animals Reason? Read the Rev. Dr. 
Osgood’s Statement on “The Gospel among the Animals,” in 
June No. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Newsmen have it. 20 
cents. 





CEORCE STECK & CO. 


Had the unprecedented triumph to be awarded two prizes at 
once, 


THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDAL, 

At the Fair of the American Institute, Oct., 1865 (being of the 
very latest date), for General Superiority of their 
GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS. 

First premium received over all competition, when and wher- 
ever exhibited. Send for Circulars. 
WAREROOMS, 141 EIGHTH STREET, New Yorks, 

Between Broadway and Fourth Avenue. 





The Three Witches of Shakespeare—Super 
natural Characters—Macbeth, in June (double) No. PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL. Newsmenhaveit. 20 cents. 


Choice Imported Books for Publio and Pri- 
vate Libraries. 


J. W. BOUTON invites the attention of Librarians and Collec- 
tors to his extensive and valuable Collection of English books, 
Ancient and Modern, embracing the best authors in all depart- 
ments of Literature, History, Biography, Voyages and Travels, 
Natural History, Poetry and Drama, Fine Illustrated Works, etc., 
all of which are in fine condition and will be offered at reasonable 


prices, 
J. W. BOUTON, 
416 Broome Street, New York. 
Priced Catalogues gratis on application, or sent to any address 
on receipt of a stamp to pay postage. 





FURNITURE. 
PRICE REDUCED 20 PER CENT. AT 
DEGRAAF & TAYLOR'S, 
Si & 89 Bowery, 65 Christie, and 130 & 152 Hester Street, N. Y. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, 
Mahogany, Walnut, and Tulip Wood; Parlor Furniture, French 
Oil Finish ; Sideboarde and fixtension Tables; Spring and Mair 
Mattressos ; Cottage and Chamber Sets; Cane and Wood Seat 
Chaira, 
We keep the largest variety of any house in the Union, and 
defy competition, 
All Goods guarantecd as represented, 


How to Talk to Ladies. By Mrs. George 
Washington Wyllys, Hints to Young Gentlemen, which may be 
useful, in June No, PURENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 20 cents, 


IITARPER & 


novel put forth for many years. There are three things 
which go to make up a good novel: first, a good plot, sharply 


ters, faithfully depicted; third, brilliancy and grace of expres- 
sion. Any one of these will make a passable novel; any two of 


A most Brilliant and Charming Book.—Kvuntne Pos. 


Author of “European Acquaintance,” etc. 





conceived and naturally evolving itself; second, strong charac- | 
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sy 


BROVHEHRS, New York, 


PUBLISH THIS DAY: 


MISS RAVENEL’S CONVERSION 


SECESSION TO LOYALTY. 


By J. W. DE FOREST. 


12mo, cloth, bevelled edges, $2. 


‘“We do not hesitate to pronounce this the best American | them a good one; the three a great one. Miss Ravenel’s Cop. 


version has all three. 

“The story is as good as any of Anthony Trollope’s, the charge. 
ters as clearly drawn as any of Dickens’s, while it abounds with 
keen remarks and niceties of expression worthy of Thack. 
eray.” 





LATEST PU 


HARPEHR & 


Niecad’s Crape Culture and Wine-Making. An 
Elementary Treatise on American Grape Culture and Wine- 
making. By Peter B. Mead. Profusely illustrated. 8yvo, 
cloth, $3. 


James’s Bankrupt Law. The Bankrupt Law of the 
United States. 1867. With Notes, and a Collection of Amer- 
ican and English Decisions upon the Principles and Practice 
of the Law of Bankruptcy. Adapted to the use of the Law- 
yer and Merchant. By Edwin James, of the New York bar, 
and one of the Framers of the recent English Bankruptcy 
Amendment Act. 8vo, cloth, bevelled edges, $3 50. 


Henry Winter Davis’s Speeches and Ad- 
dresses. ‘Specches and Addresses delivered in the Con- 
gress of the United States, and on several Public Occasions, 
by Henry Winter Davis, of Maryland. Preceded by a sketch 
of his Life, Public Services, and Character, being an Oration 
by the Hon. J. A. J. Creswell, U.S. Senator from Maryland. 
With notes, introductory and Explanatory, and a portrait on 
steel by Halpin. syvo, cloth, $4. 


Black Sheep: A Novel. By Edmund Yates, author of 
Land at Last, Kissing the Rod, etc. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 





TASTES. 


Two or three gentlemen of education, who may purpose spend- 
ing the summer at Newport, Saratoga, or other fashionable water- 
ing places, who have the en/rée of good society, and who have the 
ability to write spirited and scholarly letters, may arrange with 
a journal of high position, Nothing short of these requisites in 
any particular will be of the least use, Address in first instance, 
stating views, etc., 


Neptune, 
AMERICAN LITERARY BUREAU, 


152 Nassau Street, New York, 


Part 63, Rebellion Record, 
CONTAINING PORTRAITS 
or 


MAJ-GEN. CG. W. 


AND 
MAJ-CEN. W. H. EMORY, 


Price 60 conta, 


CULLUM 


This day published by 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 


102 Broadway, New York, 
*,* Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price, 


LIBRARY AGENCY. 
G, P, PUTNAM & SON, 661 BROADWAY, N, Y,, 


Are Commission Agents to purchase books by the thousand or 
single—Knglish or American—for public libraries or individuals, 





on the most favorable terms, according to the quantity ordered, 


BLICATIONS 


or 


BROTHEHRS. 


Thackeray’s Pendennis. A Lezgible, Cheap, and 
Handsome Edition. With numerous illustrations by the au- 
thor, and a portrait on steel by Halpin, after Lawrence's pic. 
ture, 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

‘““We can only say that it grieves us to see (we never read 
them), and to see universally applauded in the daily press, the 
multiplying Diamond editions of popular authors. Their publish. 
ers surely cannot realize what an injury they may inflict upon 
the eyes of their readers. It is poor economy to buy a book at 
half price printed in type so small as not to be read without such 
a risk.’’—Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Nirs. Linton’s Sowing the Wind. SOWING THE 
WIND: A Novel. By Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, author of Liz 
zie Lorton of Greyrigg. Svo, paper, 50 cents. 


M’Clintock and Strong’s Cyclopaadia. ACycbo- 
piedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Literature, 
Prepared by the Rev. John M’Clintock, D.D., and James 
Strong, S.T.D. Vol I.—A,B. Royal svo, cloth, $5; sheep, 
$6; half morocco, $8, (Sold by subscription.) 


Christie’s Faith. By the authorof Mattic: a Stray, Carry's 





Confession, etc. 12mo, cloth, $1 75. 


*,.* TARPER & BROTHERS will send the above books by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt 





NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


The Cameron Pride. A delightful new novel by Mre. 
Mary J. Holmes, whose books are read and re-read with ¢0 
much pleesure, *,* Also, new editions of her other hooks. 
Hugh Worthington, Tempest and Sunshine, "Lena Rivers, 
Marion Grey, Meadow Brook, English Orphans, Cousin Maude, 
Homestead, Dora Deane, Darkness and Daylight. *,* Price 
$1 50 cach. 

Beauseincourt. An intensely interesting and powerful 
new novel by the author of The Household of Bouverie, which 
made sucha sensation a few years ago, Price $1 75.. %** Al 
#0, © new edition of Houseliold of Bouverie, two volumes in 
one, price $2, 

The Bishop's Son, A delightful new novel by Miss Alice 
Cary, who, having already won so high a fame in poetry, will 
now in the fleld of romance be, perhaps, even more succes 
ful, *," Price $17, 

How to Make Money and how to Keep It. A 
best and most attractive work on this all-engroseiny aubjed 
that has ever been written; adapted to every class of iran 
tion and profession, and a book every one will he deligh rm 
10 possess andetudy, By Thomas A, Davies, *)* Price $1! 


Man and tho Conditions that Surround Him| 
Ilia progress and decline, past and present, %%* A populet 
treative on the current questions, theorles, and solutions! . 4 
have reference to his past and present conditions and thelr in 
Nuencing causes, Price $1 

These book« are beautifully bound in eloth-—are sold evel 
whero—and will be sent by mail, postage free, on receipt ofp 

b : 

r G, W. CARLETON & CO,, Publishora, New York, 
. “ ’ ——<2 
Catarrh !--Pain and Noisos in tho Hond. 
Nonron's New Itemeny ron Carat and mode os treatinent 
act ike acharm, It allay# the most painful symptome ina ainglo 
night. It breaks up thie terrible disease at its fountain head; 
removes all the wretched symptoms, such as pain in the —- 

stoppages of the head, offensive dincharges, dizziness, “cold i 

the head," tainted breath, and literally extinguishes this loath: 

some malady in all ite forms for ever, and cures the most ees 
cases known, Send stamp for pamphlet to GERRET NORTON 





11 Ann Street, 
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Ladies, Discard Injurious Paddings.—Madame 

el's Mammarial Balin and Patent Elevators develop the form 
avsiologically. Depot 907 Broadway, or 14 Kast Twentieth 
et N.Y, Sond stamp for Treativo, Sold at druggists’ and 
wadles’ furnishing stores everywhere, 


scrofula, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Erup- 
tlons of the Skin, Swollen Clands, 
etc., etc. 

A Wonp oF ADVICE TO FAMILIES AND TO THE AFFLICTED 
GunenaLLy.—Scrofula is the base of a great variety of discases, 
the cure of which is certain by using the STRUMATIC SALTS 
for bathing purposes, prepared by the Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Company, and possessing exactly the same virtues as 
the celebrated Kreuznach Springs (Prussia), whence, on a yearly 
average of cight thousand patients secking relief from their dif- 
ferent afflictions, 10t one ever returns without a perfect cure, For 
all the above diseases take Strumatic baths, which will cure you 
without fail. 

For sale at all the principal druggists’, 

PH. EPPELSHEIMER, Agent, 
56 Cedar Strect. 
Penn. Salt Manufacturing Company’s 
Saponifier. 

MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP, AND'SAVE SIXTY PER CENT. 

There is no article known producing such excellent and cheap 
soap as this SAPONIFIER. In saving your waste grease, and 
using the same according to directions around each box, you 
obtain, with very little trouble and in a very short time, splendid 
soap, that will cost you 2c. per lb.; and if you buy the grease, it 
will come only to 6c. or 7c. per lb. 

For sale at all the principal grocers’, druggists’, and general 
dealers’. 





Those who desire brilliancy of complexion 
must purify and enrich the blood, which HeLmpoip’s ConcEn- 
TRATED EXTRACT OF SARSAPARILLA invariably does. Ask for 
Helmboid’s. Take no other. Sold by all druggists. 








THE CRUCIAL TEST 


of the value of a medicine is Time. Does experience confirm the 
claims put forth in its favor at the outset? is the grand question. 
Apply this criterion, so simple yet so searching, to 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER 
APERIENT. 


How has it worn? What has been its history? 


stand to-day ? 


The preparation has been over THIRTY YEARS BEFORE 
THE WORLD. Within that time at least five hundred nostrums 
assumed to possess the like properties have appeared and disap- 
peared. The “limbo of things lost on earth” is probably paved 
But TARRANT’s SELTZER APERIENT, 
from the year 1835 to the year 1867 inclusive, has been winning 
“golden opinions of all sorts of people,” and is now a standard 
remedy throughout the civilized portion of the Western Hemi- 
It is an artificial, portable, 
economical reproduction of the finest natural alterative, purga- 
tive, and corrective on the face of the carth ; with all the valuable 
properties of the original augmented, and all its drawbacks 
omitted, So say the Analytical Chemists, so say the Physicians, 
60 say the Public, so says time, that tries all things and gives 


with empirical failures. 


sphere. What is this preparation ? 


prestige and permanence only to that which is good. 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient is a houschold name 
throughout the United States, British America, Tropical Amer- 
It is administered as a specific, and 
with success, in dyspepsia, sick headache, nervous debility, liver 


ica, and the West Indies. 


complaint, bilious remittents, bowel complaints (especially con 
ttipation), rheumatism, gout, gravel, nausea, the complaints pe 
culiar to the maternal sex, and all types of inflammation, 


So mild is it in its operation that it can be given with perfect 


tafety to the feeblest child; and so agreeable is it to the taste, #¢ 
refreshing to the palate, that children never refuse to take it. In 


febrile distempers it is the most grateful of all saline prepara- 
tions, and no febrifage is so certain to allay thirst, promote por- 


splration, and cool the blood. 
Manufactured only by 


TARRANT & CO., 


278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Streets, New York, 





Vor sale by all Druggista, 


Young Ladios, bowaro of tho injurious 


ofocts of Hace Powders and Washes, All such remedies close uy 
the pores of the akin, and ina short time destroy the complexion 


If you would have a fresh, healthy, and youthful appearance, use 


TenoLy's xtnact HAHMAPAIULLA, Sold by all Druggiate, 


a 


Old oyes made now without spectacios, 


Goctor, oF medicine, Bont,postage paid, on rocelpt of 10 conte, 
Addrora Dit, 18, B, FOOT, 110 Lexington Avente, corner o 
TWwenty-oighth treet, 


Comfort and cure for the Ruptured. Sont, 


Postage paid, on receipt of 10 conta, 


Addrows DR, 1, B, FOOTE, 110 Lexington Avenue, corner 0 
Twonty-oighth Street, 


Bet & fow of the worst disordors that afflict 
kind arise from corruption of the blood, Hatmnonp's Ex- 


Sold by 


TRACT BARBAPARILLA 1s & remedy of the utmost value, 
All druggists, 


Tlow does it 


In the Spring Months the system naturally 
undergoes a change, and Hetmnonn's Hiauty Concuntaatep 
EXTRACT OF SANSAVARILLA is an assistant of the greatest value, 
Sold by all Druggiate, 


THE PERUVIAN SYRUP, 


A Protoxide of Iron, Vitalizes and Enriches the Blood, giving 


Strength, Vigor, and New Life to the whole System, Asa 
SPRING MEDICINE 


it has no equal, and for Debility, Dyspepsia, ctc., it is a specific. 
A thirty-two page pamphlet sent free. 


J. P. DINSMORE, Proprietor, 


36 Dey Street, New York. 


SOLD BY DRruGGISTS GENERALLY. 





THIS IS THE SEASON 

when changes 
of weather, climate, and food are most likely to produce sickness, 
A great French Physician says: ‘*More than half of the dis- 
ease in the world comes from neglect to fortify the system against 
changes of climate, weather, andfood. The great secret of health 
is to keep the condition of the Stomach and Blood regular and 
uniform, so that changes from Heat to Cold, from Dry to Damp, 
etc., cannot upset the machinery of the body, and breed disease.” 
Now, it is a fact, positive and well known, that there is no such 

bulwark and assistant for the Stomach as 


PLANTATION BITTERS. 


This splendid Tonic is now used by all classes of people for 
every symptom of a “Stomach out of order.” And particularly 
do these Bitters serve the purpose of those who ‘live out of 
doors,” and are exposed to Changes of Weather, Raw Spring 
Winds and Weakening Summer Heats. 

The secret of itis this: Plantation Bitters are certain to correct 
the juices of the stomach, set all its machinery at work, and 
enable it to resist and throw off the approaching danger. The 
tendency of the operations of Nature is always towards a cure ; 
| all she needs is a little assistance at the proper time. How much 
more reasonable and sensible it is to help her along witha gentle 
yet powerful Tonic than to deluge and weaken and defeat her 
curative processes with poisonous drugs and fiery mixtures, 
which only stupefy and plant the seeds of disease and death, 
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They purify, strengthen, and invigorate. 

They create a healthy appetite. 

They are an antidote to change of water and diet. 

They overcome effects of dissipation and late hours, 

They strengthen the system and enliven the mind. 

They prevent miasmatic and intermittent fevers. 

They purify the breath and acidity of the stomach, 

They cure Dyspepsia and Constipation. 

They cure Diarrhea, Cholera, and Cholera Morbus, 

They cure Liver Complaint and Nervous Headache. 

They are the best Bitters in the world. They make the weak 
strong, and are exhausted nature's great restorer. They are 
made of pure St. Croix Rum, the celebrated Calisaya Bark, roots 
and herbs, and are taken with the pleasure of a beverage with- 
out regard to age or time of day. Particularly recommended to 
delicate persons requiring a gentle stimulant. Sold by all Gro- 
cers, Druggists, Hotels, and Saloons, Only genuine when cork is 
covered by our private U.S. Stamp. Beware of Counterfeits and 
refilled bottles, 


P. H. DRAKE & CO., New York. 
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1| HELMBOLD’S CONCENTRATED FLUID 
EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA 


Eradicates eruptive and ulcerative diseases of the Throat, Nose, 
Kyes, Eyelids, Scalp, and Skin which so disfgure the appearance, 
runcing the evil effecta of mercury and removing all taints, the 
remnants of piswAsns, hereditary or otherwise, and is taken by 
Apuvrts and Citnonen with perfect sArmry, 

Two TADLE-svoonruLs of the Extract Saraaparilla, added to a 
pint of water, is equal to the Lisbon Diet Drink ; and one bottle 
ia equal to a gallon of the Syrup of Baraaparilla, or the decoctions 
fe usually made, 

AN Intenneting Lorron is published in The Medico-Chirurgi 
1) cal Review, on the subject of the Extract of Sareaparilla in cer 
«| tain affections, by Benjamin Travers, PRS, ete, 





Speaking ot 
those diseases, and diseases arising from the excess of mercury, 
he atates (hat no remedy ia equal to the Hutract of Saraaparilla } 
ite power ia extraordinary, more ao than any other drug that Lam 
aoqguainted with, It in in the atricteat sense a tonic with thia ine 
valuable attribute, that it inuipplicable to a atate of the ayatem ao 
{| sunken and yet ao irritable aa renders other substances of the tonic 
class unavailable or injurious, 

HELMBOLD'S CONCENTRATED EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA, 

Katablished upwards of eighteen years, 

f| Prepared by 
H. T. HELMBOLD, 


Diva? AND CiHeMIaT, 
54 Broadway, New York, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 
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WIDDLETON’S LATE PUBLICATIONS, 
CONINGTON’S ASNELD, 
THE ANEID OF VIRGIL. 


Translated into Englieh Verse, for popular use, 
tavo, cloth, $2 50, 


COULD’S GOOD ENCLISH. 


Calling attention to many common error# in speaking and writ- 
ing. 12mo, cloth, $1 50, 


FERRIS’S FINANCIAL ECONOMY. 


Showing the unconstitutionality of a legal-tender paper currency, 
and its effects upon the prosperity of the nation, 12mo, cloth, 
$1 75. 


PHILIP THE SECOND OF SPAIN. 


A graphic account of the most remarkable events in Philip’s life 
and reign. By Charles Gayarré, A handsome octavo, with 
steel portrait, cloth, $3. 


EDCAR A. POE’S PROSE TALES. 


Comprising all the famous Tales from the collected works. 2 
vols. 12mo (each volume complete), $2 25. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF THE RT. HON. 
RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 


By Thomas Moore, with Portrait after Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

2 vols. crown S8vo, cloth, $3 50, 
“One of the most brilliant biographies in English literature. 
It is the life of a wit written by a wit, and few of Tom Moore’s 


most sparkling poems are more brilliant and fascinating than this 
biography.” —London Atheneum. 


A handsome library edition of the 


SPEECHES OF LORD MACAULAY, 

Reprinted in a connected and complete series, from the standard 
authority, “* Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates.’ They em- 
brace the whole of the distinguished orator’s course in the 
House of Commons, arranged in chronological order. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo, cloth, $3. 

For sale at Principal Bookstores, and mailed by Publisher on 

receipt of price. 


DICKENS, 


An elegant oc- 





DICKENS, DICKENS. 


THE CLOBE EDITION 
OF 


DICKENS’S WORKS, 


To be completed in thirteen volumes, two of which, 


Nicholas Nickleby 


AND 


Old Curiosity Shop, 


ARE NOW READY. 





It will become one of the most attractive editions of this fav- 
orite author, not only on account of its cheapness, but for its ex- 
cellent typography.—77raveller, Boston. 

The engravings are on steel by Darley and Gilbert, and are far 
superior in point of finish and appropriateness of design to those 
which accompany either of the other editions.—Zimes, St. Louis. 

It differs from both the other cheap editions of Dickens's 
Works, issued by other publisher, in being printed with much bet- 
ter, clearer type, and on good paper, while it is bound with equal 
elegance and taste.—Legal Intelligencer, Philadelphia. 

For the eye it is the most agreeable edition of Dickens’s Works 
yet presented.— Commonwealth, Boston. 

The Globe is the best ordinary, and the Riverside incompara- 
bly the most attractive and useful for the library—this edition 
surpasses all that we have seen,—Union, Brooklyn. 


We know of no better cheap edition than this.—1. ¥. Citizen. 


Many things combine to make this a popular edition.—Journal, 
Portsmouth, N. HH. 


As acandidate for public favor it is behind none of its rivals, 
~-Republican, St, Louis, 





Price in cloth per volume, $1 50. 
HURD & HOUCHTON, Publisheys, 


450 Broome Street, New York. 


Quantity vs. Quality. Helmbold’s Extract 
SARSAPARILLA, ‘The dose is amall, ‘Those who desire a large 
quantity and large doses of medicine err, Sold by all druggi«te. 


Helmbold’s Extract Sarsaparilla cleanses 
and renoyates the blood, inetils the vigor of health into the aya 
tem, and purges out the humors that make disease, Sold by all 
druggists. 


A Clear, Smooth Skin and Boautiful Com- 
plexion followa the tae of Hetmniony's Concmntnatnn Exinact 
SANBAPANILLA, It removes black spots, pimples, and all erup- 
tions of the ekin, Sold by all Druggiata, 


DR. HUBBARD’S TRUSS. 


Thave treated Hernia exclusively and constantly for 5 yeara, 
Tenn keep a rupture tip with leas than half the pressure of any 
other truss now in tee, Lean keep up perfectly an¥ Hernia, 1 
make my truss fit the body as perfectly aw the akin, It does not 
totich the spine, or cord and bone before, or cramp and hurt, in 
any position of the body, The degree of presaure can be changed 
to any desired extent by the wearer, I can CUR a majority of 
cases, The Truss is not complicated, Charges moderate, Any 
person may wear my Truss one week, free of charge, 
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MARRIACE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Translated from the French of Auguste Carlier 
BY 
DR. B. JOY JEFFRIES, 


Avery full treatise on the subject in its legal, moral, and social 
a spects. The author has combined with earnest and unpreju- 
di ced observation a careful study of authorities and statistics. 
16mo, price $1 25. Copies sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
he price. 


BOSTON: DE VRIES, IBARRA & CO. 
LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 


451 Broome Street, New York, 





JUNE NUMBER NOW READY, 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
THE RIVERSIDE MACAZINE FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 


CONTENTS, 
Frontispiece. ** There was a Little Man, and he had a Little 
Gun.” By H. L. Stephens, 
I, Terra Nova; or, Coast Life in Newfoundland, II, 
trated. 
II, Dory and Dora: An Adventure in one of Last Winter's 
Snow-storms, Part Il, Illustrated, 
Ill, Among the Trees, June. By Mary Lorimer, 
IV, Botty’s Wishbone, By Helen CG. Weeks, Llluetrated, 
V. Anta, 

VI. The Farmer Boy. 
rick, 

. Stories from Shakespeare, IIT, The Merchant of Venice; 
or, The Three Caskets, With an illustration by W. L. 
Champney, 

. The Little Saint, By Paul H, Mayne, 

IX, A Kitten Expedition, By Jacob Abbott, 

tration by H, W, Herrick, 
X. The Funny Land of Pluck, Concluded, By Mary E. 
Dodge, With four illustrations by A, R. Wand, 

XI, A June Vacation, By Vieux Moustache, With an illus- 
tration by Thomas Nast, 

. Picture Bob and his Wonderful Cob, 
tiona by H, L, Stephens, 


Tllus- 


With six illustrations by I. W. Iler- 


With an illus. 


With six illustra. 


XIII, Books for Young People. V. 
XIV. The Window-Seat. Eleven o'clock in the Morning. By 


the Editor, 
XV. Riddle-me, riddle-me-re. 
Beard, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
$2 50a year,in advance, Three copies, $6 50. Five copies, $10. 
Ten copies $20, and an extra copy gratis. Single copies, 25 cts. 


With an illustration by J. C. 


Specimen copies of the first number sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt 
Of 20 cents. 


Clergymen and Teachers eupplied with the magazine one 
year for $2. 


HURD & HOUCHTON, 
459 Broome Street, N. Y. 





RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD FOR THE 
PIANO-FORTE. 


‘Deserves our hearty recommendation.’’—N. Y. Musical Re- 
view. ‘* Unexceptionable in taste and style.”—Dwight’s Journal. 
‘““We quite endorse Mr. Dwight’s opinion.’”—N. Y. Musical 
World. “A school that will do excelient service.”—Deutsche 
Muzik-Zeitung, Phil. ‘*Soundest, clearest, best book for the 
piano.”’—Phil. Evening Bulletin. ‘‘ Will supersede every other 
of the kind.’”,—Worcester Spy. ‘‘An improvement on all other 
piano books.”’—Syracuse Journal. ‘* Possesses merit not claimed 
by other works.’’—Cleveland Herald. ‘* Common sense, plain 
talk, and brevity.”—Boston Journal. ‘“‘ Presents many new and 
important ideas.”—N. Y. Tablet. ‘‘No piano book comparable 
in value to it.”.— New Covenant. 

No long, dry lessons, nor wearisome exercises, but SPRIGHTLY 
Srupies throughout, and Caarmine Metopies for practice at 


every step. It is all that can be desired. Price $3 75. Sent 
post paid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO.,'711 Broadway, N. Y. 


PARIS. 
THE GREAT EXPOSITION. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Subscribers to Taz Rounp TABLE, and others visiting Europe, 
are informed that that journal can be as regularly and safely trans- 
mitted through the Mails as at home. 

The Ocean Postage will in all cases be prepaid at the Office. 

As a large number of the regular readers of Tur Rounp TABLE 
will now pass some time in Europe, it is hoped that their interest 
in the publication will be continued, and that they will take meas- 
ures to secure its regular reception during their absence, 

All enquiries, subscriptions, etc., will receive prompt and un- 
deviating attention if addressed to the Office, 


132 Nassau Street, New York. 





» 


TO EUROPEAN ADVERTISERS. 


English and French Advertisements for Tan Rounn Tans 
will be received, and all requisite information given, by the Ad- 
vertising Agents of the journal in London, Mesers, ADAMS & 
FRANCIS, 5) Fleet Street, B, C, 





Printed for Tue Rounn Taute Association by Joun A, Guay & Gaeen, 16 and 18 Jacob Street; 


KNICKERBOCKER 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CITY OF NEW YORK. 


BROADWAY. 


1867, - - - = = $2,000,000. 


ERASTUS LYMAN, President, 
B. F. JOUNSON, Vice-President. 
GEORGE F, SNIFFEN, Se ~>tary, 
II, LASSING, Manager of Agencies. 
GEO, T, SHIPLEY, M.D., Medical Examiner, 


HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
45 WALL STREET. 


OFFICE, 16 


Assets, 





JANUARY 1, 1867, 


$400,000 00 
161,931 61 


CASH CAPITAL,. . . 
SURPLUS, a 


ASBETS,. . . . . . $501,931 6t 
Fire and Inland Insurance effected in the Western and Southern 
States through the * Underwriters’ Agency,” 


Bonj. S. Walcott, President, 
I. Romson Lane, Secretary, 


CIRCULAR NOTES 


AND 


LETTERS OF CREDIT, 


ron THE Van or 


TRAVELLERS, 


AVAILABLE IN 


ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
IASUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 
New You, 
BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 
AND 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


128 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





*,* Prompt attention paid to Orders by Mail. 


Advertisements of the American Bureau 
for Literary Reference. 





For Sale.—A copy of Charlevoix’s Histoire de France. 3 
vols., full green morocco. Paris edition, 1744. From the library 
of Rev. Eleazar Williams (Indian missionary), supposed by many 
to be the lost Dauphin, son of Louis XVI. He died at Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, about 1853. Apply to AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LITER- 
ARY REFERENCE, 





Wanted.—A copy of John De Castro, a novel published in 
England in or about 1802, and reviewed in Blackwood for Janu- 
ary, 1857. If the novel cannot be bought, a fair price will be paid 
for its loan. Address AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LITERARY REFER- 
ENCE, 





Wanted.—Toppfer’s Adventures of Obadiah Oldbuck. Ad- 
dress AMERICAN BuREAU FoR LITERARY REFERENCE. 





Address 
The American Bureau for Literary Reference, 
132 Nassau Street, New York, 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 
FOR FAMILY USE 
AND 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Wedding Cards and Envelopes, the latest 
styles, by A. DEMAREST, Engraver, 182 Broadway, corner of 
John Street. Crystal Cards, Monograms, ete, 





Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machines 
(625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK) 

Make the “ Lock-Stitch,” and rank highest on account of the 

Elasticity, Vermanence, Beauty, and general desirabloness of fhe 

Stitching when done, and the wide range of their applicatiou,— 

Report of the American Institute, F 





| Messrs. A. SIMPSON & Co. 


Respectfully announce that they have established a 


PUBLISHING AND PRINTING HOUSER 


AT 
60 DUANE STREET, 


And in connection therewith the Agathynian Press, 





They purpose devoting their energies to the printing and pub. 
lication of useful and valuable books, which will be produced jy 
the highest style of the typographical art. 

Mr. Simpson, of this firm, has been the superintendent of the 
Bradstreet Press from its organization to the present time, and 
will have the immediate charge of the typographical de 
of the house. 

Special attention will be given to the publication of medical 
and other scientific books, though, at the same time, all the 
higher branches of literature will be embraced, 

The attention of American authors is respectfully invited to 
the facilities which Messrs, A, Simpson & Co, possess for bring. 
ang their works prominently before the public in a beautiful and 
artistic form, 

Being printers and publishers for the Agathynian Club, and 
having a large assortment of type of old and modern styles, they 
will be enabled to undertake the reprint of old books in fac. 
simile, : 

Several valuable booka are now In press and will be duly an- 
nounced ; among them are the following: 

The Physiology and Pathology of tho Ming, 
By Honry Maudsley, M.D, Physician to the Woat Londoy 
Hospital, ete, With Notes and Additions by Dr. William A, 
Hammond, 

The work is passing rapidly through the proms, It tw pro. 
nounced by competent authority the bost treatise on the Hubjoct 
in the Koylinh language, 

Light: [ts Influence on Life and Health, By Forbos Wing. 
low, M.D, 

A. SIMPSON & CO., 


60 Duane Street, 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON, ws 
PUBLISH THIS DAY 


The Jesuits in North America in 
the Seventeenth Century. 


By Francis PARKMAN, 


partment 


Small 8vo, cloth, $3, 
CONTENTS } 
Native Tribes. Notre Dame des Anges, 
uits. Paul le Jeune, Le Jeune and the Hunters, The Huron 
Mission. Brébeuf and his Associates, The Feast of the Dead, 
The Huron and the Jesuit. Character of the Canadian Jesuits, 
Persecution, Priest and Pagan, The Tobacco Nation, The 
Neutrals. Quebec and its Tenants, Devotees and Nuns, Ville- 
marie de Montreal. Isaac Jogues. The Iroquois, Bressani. 
De Noue. Villemarie, Peace. The Peace Broken, Another 
War. Priest and Puritan. A Doomed Nation. The Huron 
Church, Sainte Marie. Antoine Danicl. Ruin of the Hurons, 
The Martyrs. The Sanctuary. Garnier. Chabanel. The Haron 
Mission Abandoned. The last of the Hurons, The Destroyers- 
Failure of the Jesuits. Index. 


Loyola and the Jes- 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Modern Enquiries. By Dr. Jacob Bigelow. Crown $vo, 
cloth, $2 50. 





DAVID CG. FRANCIS 
(FORMERLY C. 8, Francis & Co.), 
DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS, 
506 BROADWAY (up-stTarRs). 


Priced catalogues of books in stock issued from time to time 
and will be forwarded free to any address. 


Orders for any obtainable books promptly filled. 





PURE CALIFORNIA WINES 


FROM M. KELLER’S CELEBRATED VINEYARD, 
LOS ANGELES. 


SHERRY, MADEIRA, PORT, ANGELICA, HOCK, 
STILL AND SPARKLING CHAMPAGNES, 
WINE BITTERS, AND PURE BRANDY, 
ALL WARRANTED THE PURE JUICE OF THE GRAPE. 


WINES PREPARED AND PUT UP EXCLUSIVELY FOR 
SACRAMENTAL PURPOSES. 


IMPORTED WINES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


JAMES J. LYONS, 
Sotm AGENT, 


a” UNION SQUARE, 


- THE CELEBRATED LOCK-STITCH 
EMPIRE SEWING MACHINES. 


Bout for family and manufacturing purposes, Agents wanted. 
Liberal discounts allowed, Warerooms, 616 Broadway, N.Y, 





and published at the office, 192 Nassau Street, Saturday, June 1, 1867, 
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